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RS. HOBART has a “fire-gown.” That is 
what she calls it; she made it for a fire, or 
for illness, or any night alarm ; she never goes 
to bed without hanging it over a chair-back, 
within instant reach. It is of double, bright- 
figured flannel, with a double cape sewed on; 
and a flannel belt, also sewed on behind, and 
furnished, for fastening, with a big, reliable, 
Mim) easy-going button and button-hole. Up and 
NAY down the front — not too near together — 
are more big, reliable, easy-going buttons and 
button-holes. A pair of quilted slippers with 
thick soles belong with this gown, and are 
laid beside it. Then Mrs. Hobart goes to bed 
in peace, and sleeps like the virgin who knows 
# there is oil in her vessel. 
If Mrs. Roger Marchbanks had known of 
m Mrs, Hobart’s fire-gown, and what it had 
t| been made and waiting for, unconsciously, all 
these years, she might not have given those 
quiet orders to her discreet, well-bred parlor- 
maid, by which she was never to be “dis- 
engaged” when Mrs. Hobart called. 

Mrs. Hobart has also a gown of very elegant black silk, with deep, rich 
border-folds of velvet, and a black camel’s-hair shawl whose priceless 
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margin comes up to within three inches of the middle; and in these she 
has turned meekly away from Mrs. Marchbanks’s vestibule, leaving her 
inconsequential card, many wondering times ; never doubting, in her sim- 
plicity, that Mrs. Marchbanks was really making pies, or doing up pocket- 
handkerchiefs ; only thinking how queer it was it always happened so with 
her. 

In her fire-gown she was destined to go in. 

Barbara came home dreadfully tired from her walk to Mrs. Dockery’s, and 
went to bed at eight o’clock. When one of us does that, it always breaks 
-up our evening early. Mother discovered that she was sleepy by nine, 
and by half past we were all in our beds. So we really had a fair half 
night of rest before the alarm came. 

It was about one in the morning when Barbara woke, as people do who 
go to bed achingly tired, and sleep hungrily for a few eager hours. 

‘* My gracious ! whata moon! What ails it?” 

The room was full of red light. 

Rosamond sat up beside her. 

“Moon! It’s fire!” 

Then they called Ruth and mother. Father and Stephen were up and 
out of doors in five minutes. , 

The Roger Marchbanks’s stables were blazing. The wind was carrying 
great red cinders straight over on to the house roofs. -The buildings were 
a little down on our side of the hill, and a thick plantation of evergreens 
hid them from the town. Everything was still as death but the crackling 
of the flames. A fire in the country, in the dead of night, to those first 
awakened to the knowledge of it, is a stealthily fearful, horribly triumphant 
thing. Nota voice nor a bell smiting the air, where all will soon be outcry 
and confusion ; only the fierce, busy diligence of the blaze, having all its 
own awful will, and making steadfast headway against the sleeping skill 
of men. 

We all put on some warm things, and went right over. 

Father found Mr. Marchbanks, with his gardener, at the back of the 
house, playing upon the scorching frames of the conservatory building with 
the garden engine. Up on the house-roof two other men-servants were 
hanging wet carpets from the eaves, and dashing down buckets of water 
here and there, from the reservoir inside. 

Mr. Marchbanks gave father a small red trunk. “ Will you take this 
to your house and keep it safe?” he asked. And father hastened away 
with it. 

Within the house, women were rushing, half-dressed, through the rooms, 
and down the passages and staircases. We went up through the back 
piazza, and met Mrs. Hobart in her fire-gown at the unfastened door. 
There was no card to leave this time, no servant to say that Mrs. March- 
banks was “ particularly engaged.” 

Besides her gown, Mrs. Hobart had her theory, all ready for a fire. Just 
exactly what she should do, first and next, and straight through, in case 
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of such a thing. She had recited it over to herself and her family till it 
was so learned by heart that she believed no flurry of the moment would 
put it wholly out of their heads. 

She went straight up Mrs. Marchbanks’s great oak staircase, to go up 
which had been such a privilege for the bidden few. Rough feet would go 
over it, unbidden, to-night. 

She met Mrs. Marchbanks at her bedroom door. In the upper story 
the cook and house-maids were handing buckets now to the men outside. 
The fine parlor-maid was down in the kitchen at the force-pump, with Olivia 
and Adelaide to help and keep her at it. A nursery-girl was trying to wrap 
up the younger children in all sorts of wrong things, upside down. 

“ Take these children right over to my house,” said Mrs. Hobart. “ Bar- 
bara Holabird! Come up here!” 

“‘T don’t know what to do first,” said Mrs. Marchbanks, excitedly. “Mr. 
Marchbanks has taken away his papers; but there ’s all the silver — and 
the pictures — and everything! And the house will be full of men direct- 
ly!” She looked round the room nervously, and went and picked up her 
braided “chignon” from the dressing-table. Mrs. Marchbanks could 
“receive ” splendidly ; she had never thought what she should do at a fire. 
She knew all the rules of the grammar of life ; she had not learned anything 
about the exceptions. 

“Elijah! Come up here!” called Mrs. Hobart again, over the balusters. 
And Elijah, Mrs. Hobart’s Yankee man-servant, brought up on her father’s 
farm, clattered up stairs in his thick boots, that sounded on the smooth 
oak as if a horse were coming. 

Mrs. Marchbanks looked bewilderedly around her room again. “They’ll 
break everything!” she said, and took down a little Sévres cup from a 
bracket. 

“There, Mrs. Marchbanks! You just go off with the children. I'll see 
to things. Let me have your keys.” 

“ They ’re all in my upper bureau-drawer,” said Mrs. Marchbanks. “ Be- 
sides, there is n’t much locked, except the silver. I wish Matilda would 
come.” Matilda is Mrs. Lewis Marchbanks. “The children can go there, 
of course.” 

“It is too far,” said Mrs. Hobart. “Go and make them go to bed in 
my great front room. Then you'll feel easier, and can come back. You'll 
want Mrs. Lewis Marchbanks’s house for the rest of you, and plenty of 
things besides.” 

While she was talking she had pulled the blankets and coverlet from 
the bed, and spread them on the floor. Mrs. Marchbanks actually walked 
down stairs with her chignon in one hand and the Sévres cup in the other. 

“ People do do curious things at fires,” said Mrs. Hobart, cool, and no- 
ticing everything. 

She had got the bureau-drawers emptied now into the blankets. Barbara 
followed her lead, and they took all the clothing from the closets and ward- 
robe. 
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“ Tie those up, Elijah. Carry them off to a safe place, and come back, 
up here.” 

Then she went to the next room. From that to the next and the next, 
she passed on, in like manner, — Barbara, and by this time the rest of us, 
helping ; stripping the beds, and making up huge bundles on the floors 
of the contents of presses, drawers, and boxes. 

“Clothes are the first thing,” said she. “ And this way, you are pretty 
sure to pick up everything.” Everything was picked up, from Mrs. March- 
banks’s jewel-case and her silk dresses, to Mr. Marchbanks’s shaving- 
brushes, and the children’s socks that they had had pulled off last night. 

Elijah carried them all off, and piled them up in Mrs. Hobart’s great 
clean laundry-room, to await orders. The men hailed him as he went and 
came, to do this, or fetch that. “I’m doing ome thing,” he answered. 
“ You keep to yourn.” 

“They ’re comin’,” he said, as he returned after his third trip. “The 
bells are ringin’, an’ they ’re a swarmin’ up the hill, —two ingines, an’ a 
ruck 0’ boys an’ men. Melindy, she’s keepin’ the laundry door locked, 
an’ a lettin’ on me in.” 

Mrs. Marchbanks came hurrying back before the crowd. Some common, 
ecstatic little boys, rushing foremost to the fire, hustled her on her own 
lawn. She could hardly believe even yet in this inevitable irruption of 
the Great Uninvited. 

Mrs. Lewis Marchbanks and Maud met her and came in with her. Mr. 
Marchbanks and Arthur had hastened round to the rear, where the other 
gentlemen were still hard at work. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Hobart, as lightly and cheerily as if it had been the 
putting together of a Christmas pudding, and she were ready for the citron 
or the raisins, — “ now — all that beautiful china! ” 

She had been here at one great, general party, and remembered the china ; 
although her party-call, like all her others, had been a failure. Mrs. March- 
banks received a good many people in a grand, occasional, wholesale civility, 
to whom she would not sacrifice any fraction of her private hours. 

Mrs. Hobart found her way by instinct to the china-closet, — the china- 
room, more properly speaking. Mrs. Marchbanks rather followed than 
led. 

The shelves, laden with costly pottery, reached from floor to ceiling. The 
polish and the colors flashed already in the fierce light of the closely neigh- 
boring flames. Great drifts and clouds of smoke against the windows were 
urging in and stifling the air. The first rush of water from the engines 
beat against the walls. 

“ We must work awful quick now,” said Mrs. Hobart. “ But keep cool. 
We ain’t afire yet.” 

She gave Mrs. Marchbanks her own keys, which she had brought down 
stairs. That lady opened her safe and took out her silver, which Arthur 
Marchbanks and James Hobart received from her and carried away. 

Mrs. Hobart herself went up the step-ladder that stood there before the 
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shelves, and began to hand down piles of plates, and heavy single pieces. 
“ Keep folks out, Elijah,” she ordered to her man. 

We all helped. There were a good many of us by this time, — Olivia, 
and Adelaide, and the servant-girls released from below, besides the other 
Marchbankses, and the Hobarts, and people who came in, until Elijah 
stopped them. He shut the heavy walnut doors that led from drawing-room 
and library to the hall, and turned the great keys in their polished locks. 
Then he stood by the garden entrance in the sheltered side-angle, through 
which we passed with our burdens, and defended that against invasion. 
There was now such an absolute order among ourselves that the moral 
force of it repressed the excitement without that might else have rushed 
in and overborne us. 

“ You jest keep back ; it’s all right here,” Elijah would say, deliberately 
and authoritatively, holding the door against unlicensed comers ; and boys 
and men stood back as they might have done outside the shine and splendor 
and privilege of an entertainment. 

It lasted till we got well through ; till we had gone, one by one, down 
the field, across to our house, the short way, back and forth, leaving the 
china, pile after pile, safe in our cellar-kitchen. 

Meanwhile, without our thinking of it, Barbara had been locked out upon 
the stairs. Mother had found a tall Fayal clothes-basket, and had collected 
in it, carefully, little pictures and precious things that could be easily moved, 
and might be as easily lost or destroyed. Barbara mounted guard over this, 
watching for a right person to whom to deliver it. 

Standing there, like Casabianca, rough men rushed by her to get up to 
the roof. The hall was filling with a crowd, mostly of the curious, untrust- 
worthy sort, for the work just then lay elsewhere. 

So Barbara held by, only drawing back with the basket, into an angle of 
the wide landing. Nobody must seize it heedlessly ; things were only laid 
in lightly, for careful handling. In it were children’s photographs, taken 
in days that they had grown away from ; little treasures of art and remem- 
brance, picked up in foreign travel, or gifts of friends ; all sorts of priceless 
odds and ends that people have about a house, never thinking what would 
become of them in a night like this. So Barbara stood by. 

Suddenly somebody, just come, and springing in at the open door, heard 
his name. 

“Harry! Help me with this!” And Harry Goldthwaite pushed aside 
two men at the foot of the staircase, lifted up a small boy and swung him 
over the baluster, and ran up to the landing. 

“Take hold of it with me,” said Barbara, hurriedly. “It is valuable. 
We must carry it ourselves. Don’t let anybody touch it. Over to Mrs. 
Hobart’s.” 

“ Hendee!” called out Harry to Mark Hendee, who appeared below. 
“Keep those people off, will you? Make way!” And so they two took 
the big basket steadily by the ears, and went away with it together. The 
first we knew about it was when, on their way back, thev came dowr upon 
our line of march toward Elijah’s door. 
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Beyond this, there was no order to chronicle. So far, it seems longer 
in the telling than it did in the doing. We had to work “awful quick,” 
as Mrs. Hobart said. But the nice and hazardous work was all done. Even 
the press that held the table-napery was emptied to the last napkin, and 
all was safe. 

Now the hall doors were thrown open ; wagons were driven up to the 
entrances, and loaded with everything that came first, as things are ordi- 
narily “saved” at a fire. These were taken over to Mrs. Lewis March- 
banks’s. Books and pictures, furniture, bedding, carpets ; quantities were 
carried away, and quantities were piled up on the lawn. The men-servants 
came and looked after these ; they had done all they could elsewhere ; they 
left the work to the firemen now, and there was little hope of saving the 
house. The window-frames were smoking, and the panes were cracking 
with the heat, and fire was running along the piazza roofs before we left 
the building. The water was giving out. 

After that we had to stand and see it burn. The wells and cisterns were 
dry, and the engines stood helpless. 

The stable roofs fell in with a crash, and the flames reared up as from a 
great red crater and whirlpool of fire. They lashed forth and seized upon 
charred walls and timbers that were ready, without their touch, to spring 
into live combustion. The whole southwest front of the mansion was over- 
swept with almost instant sheets of fire. Fire poured in at the casements ; 
through the wide, airy halls; up and into the rooms where we had stood 
a little while before ; where, a little before that, the children had been safe 
asleep in their nursery beds. 

Mrs. Marchbanks, like any other burnt-out woman, had gone to the home 
that offered to her, — her sister-in-law’s ; Olivia and Adelaide were going 
to the Haddens ; the children were at Mrs. Hobart’s ; the things that, in 
their rich and beautiful arrangement, had made home, as well as enshrined 
the Marchbanks family in their sacredness of elegance, were only miscella- 
neous “loads ” now, transported and discharged in haste, or heaped up con- 
fusedly to await removal. And the sleek servants, to whom, doubtless, it 
had seemed that their Rome could never fall, were suddenly, as much as 
any common Bridgets and Patricks, “ out of a place.” 

Not that there would be any permanent difference ; it was only the story 
and attitude of a night. The power was still behind ; the “ Tailor” would 
sew things over again directly. Mrs, Roger Marchbanks would be com- 
paratively composed and in order, at Mrs. Lewis’s, in a few days, — 
receiving her friends, who would hurry to make “ fire-calls,” as they would 
to make party or engagement or other special occasion visits ; the cordons 
would be stretched again ; not one of the crowd of people who went freely 
in and out of her burning rooms that night, and worked hardest, saving her 
library and her pictures and her carpets, would come up in cool blood and 
ring her door-bell now ; the sanctity and the dignity would be as unpro- 
fanable as ever. 

It was about four in the morning — the fire still burning — when Mrs. 
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Holabird went round upon the outskirts of the groups of lookers-on, to find 


and gather together her own flock. Rosamond and Ruth stood in a safe 
corner with the Haddens. Where was Barbara? 
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Down against the close trunks of a cluster of linden-trees had been 
thrown cushions and carpets and some bundles of heavy curtains, and the 
like. Coming up behind, Mrs. Holabird saw, sitting upon this heap, two 
persons. She knew Barbara’s hat, with its white gull’s breast ; but some- 
body had wrapped her up in a great crimson table-cover, with a bullion 
fringe. Somebody was Harry Goldthwaite, sitting there beside her; Bar- 
bara, with only her head visible, was behaving, out here in this unconven- 
tional place and time, with a tranquillity and composure which of late had 
been apparently impossible to her in parlors. 

“What will Mrs. Marchbanks do with Mrs. Hobart after this, I wonder ?” 
Mrs. Holabird heard Harry say. 

“ She ’ll give her a sort of brevet,” replied Barbara. “For gallant and 
meriorious services. It will be, ‘Our friend Mrs. Hobart; a near neigh- 
bor of ours ; she was with us all that terrible night of the*fire, you know.’ 
It will be a great honor ; but it won’t be a full commission.” 

Harry laughed. 

“Queer things happen when you are with us,” said Barbara. “ First, 
there was the whirlwind, last year, — and now the fire.” 

“ After the whirlwind and the fire —” said Harry. 
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“TI was n’t thinking of the Old Testament,” interrupted Barbara. 

“ Came a still, small voice,” persisted Harry. “If I’m wicked, Barbara; 
I can’t help it. You put it into my head.” 

“IT don’t see any wickedness,” answered Barbara, quickly. “That was 
the voice of the Lord. I suppose it is always coming.” 

“ Then, Barbara —” 

Then Mrs. Holabird walked away again. 

The next day —¢hat day, after our eleven o’clock breakfast — Harry 
came back, and was at Westover all day long. 

Barbara got up into mother’s room at evening, alone with her. She 
brought a cricket, and came and sat down beside her, and put her cheek 
upon her knee. 

“ Mother,” she said, softly, “I don’t see but you ll have to get me ready, 
and let me go.” 

‘“* My dear child! When? What do you mean?” 

“ Right off. Harry is under orders, you know. And they may hardly 
ever be so nice again. And—if we are going through the world together — 
might n’t we as well begin to go?” 

“Why, Barbara, you take my breath away! But thén you always do! 
What is it?” 

“It’s the Katahdin, fitting out at New York to join the European Squad- 
ron, Commander Shapleigh is a great friend of Harry’s; his wife and 
daughter are in New York, going out, by Southampton steamer, when the 
frigate leaves, to méet him there. They would take me, he says ; and — 
that’s what Harry wants, mother. There’ll be a little while first, — as 
much, perhaps, as we should ever have.” 

“ Barbara, my darling! But you’ve nothing ready! ” 

“No, I suppose not. I never do have. Everything is an emergency 
with me; but I always emerge! I can get things in London,” she added. 
“ Everybody does.” 

The end of it was that Mrs. Holabird had to catch her breath again, as 
mothers do ; and that Barbara is getting ready to be married just as she 
does everything else. 

Rose has some nice things, — laid : away, new; she always has; and 
mother has unsuspected treasures ; and we all had new silk dresses for 
Leslie’s wedding, and Ruth had a bright idea about that. 

“I’m as tall as either of you, now,” she said; “and we girls are all of 
a size, as-near as can be, mother and all; and we ’ll just wear the dresses 
once more, you see, and then put them right into Barbara’s trunk. They ’ll 
be all the pamper and luckier for her, I know. We can get others any 
time.” 

We laughed at her at first ; but we came round afterward to think that 
it was a good plan. Rosamond’s silk was a lovely violet, and Ruth’s was 
blue ; Barbara’s own was pearly gray ; we were glad, now, that no two of 
us had dressed alike. The violet and the gray had been chosen because 
of our having worn quiet black-and-white all summer for grandfather. We 
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had never worn crape ; or what is called “deep” mourning. “You shall 
never do that,” said mother, “till-the deep mourning comes. Then you will 
choose for yourselves.” 

We have had more time than we expected. There has been some beau- 
tiful delay or other about machinery, —the Katahdin’s, that is ; and Com- 
mander Shapleigh has been ever so kind. Harry has been back and forth 
to New York two or three times. Once he took Stephen with him ; Steve 
stayed at Uncle John’s ; but he was down at the yard, and on board ships, 
and got acquainted with some midshipmen ; and he has quite made up his 
mind to try to get in at the Naval Academy as soon as he is old enough, 
and to be a navy officer himself. 

We are comfortable at home ; not hurried after all. We are determined 
not to be ; last days are too precious. 

“Don’t let’s be all taken up with ‘things,’” says Barbara. “I can duy 
‘things’ any time. But now, —I want you!” 

Aunt Roderick’s present helped wonderfully. It was magnanimous of 
her ; it was coals of fire. We should have believed she was inspired, — or 
possessed, — but that Ruth went down to Boston with her. 

There came home, in a box, two days after, from Jordan and Marsh’s, 
the loveliest “ suit,” all made and finished, of brown poplin. To think of 
Aunt Roderick’s getting anything made, at an “establishment!” But Ruth 
says she put her principles into her unpickable pocket, and just took her 
porte-monnaie in her hand. 

Bracelets and pocket-handkerchiefs have come from New York; all the 
“girls ” here in Westover have given presents of ornaments, or little things 
to wear ; they know there is no housekeeping to provide for. Barbara says 
her troussegu “ flies together ” ; she just has to sit and look at it. 

She has begged that old garnet and white silk, though, at last, from 
mother. Ruth saw her fold it up and put it, the very first thing, into the 
bottom of her new trunk. She patted it down gently, and gave it a little 
stroke, just as she pats and strokes mother herself sometimes. 

“ All new things are only dreary,” she says. “I must have some of the 
old.” le 

“T should just like to know one thing, —if I might,” said Rosamond, 
deferentially, after we had begun to go to bed one evening. She was sitting 
in her white night-dress, on the box-sofa, with her shoe in her hand. “I 
should just like to know what made you behave so beforehand, Barbara?” 

“Twas in a buzz,” said Barbara. “ And it was beforehand. I suppose 
I knew it was coming, — like a thunder-storm.” 

“ You came pretty near securing that it should n’¢ come,” said Rosamond, 
“ after all.” 

“T could n’t help that ; it was n’t my part of the affair.” 

“You might have just kept quiet, as you werc before,” said Rose. 

“ Wait and see,” said Barbara, concisely. “ People should n’t come bring- 
ing things in their hands. It’s just like going down stairs to get these 
presents. The very minute I see a corner of one of those white paper 
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parcels, don’t I begin to look every way, and say all sorts of things in a 
hurry? Would n’t I like to turn my back and run off if I could? Why 
don’t they put them under the sofa, or behind the door, I wonder ? ” 

“ After all—” began Rosamond, still with the questioning inflection. 

“ After all—” said Barbara, “there was the fire. That, luckily, was some- 
thing else!” 

“ Does there always have to be a fire?” asked Ruth, laughing. 

“Wait and see,” repeated Barbara. “Perhaps you'll have an earth- 
quake.” 

We have time for talks. We take up every little chink of time to have 
each other in. We want each other in all sorts of ways ; we never wanted 
each other so, or Aad each other so, before. 

Delia Waite is here, and there is some needful stitching going on ; but 
the minutes are alongside the stitches ; they are not eaten up; there are 
minutes everywhere. We have got a great deal of life into a little while ; 
and — we have finished up our Home Story, to the very present instant, 


Who finishes it? Who tells it? 

Well, — “the kettle began it.” Mrs. Peerybingle— pretty much — fin- 
ished it. That is, the story began itself; then Ruth discovered that it was 
beginning, and began, first, to put itdown. Then Ruth grew busy, and she 
_ would n’t always have told quite enough of the Ruthy part ; and Mrs, Hola- 
bird got hold of it, as she gets hold of everything, and she would not let 
it suffer a “ solution of continuity.” Then, partly, she observed; and partly 
we told tales, and recollected and reminded ; and partly, here and there, 
we rushed in, — especially I, Barbara, —and did little bits ourselves ; and 
so it came to be a “Song o’ Sixpence,” and at least four Holabirds were 
“ singing in the pie.” 

Do you think it is — sarcastically —a “ pretty dish to set before the king ?” 
Have we shown up our friends and neighbors too plainly? There is one 
comfort ; nobody knows exactly where “Z——” is ; and there are friends 
and neighbors everywhere. 

I am sure nobody can complain, if I don’t. This last part—the Bar- 
barous part —is a continual breach of confidence. I have a great mind, 
now, not to respect anything myself; not even that cadet button, made into 
a pin, which Ruth wears so shyly. To be sure, Mrs. Hautayne has one too; 
she and Ruth are the only two girls whom Dakie Thayne considers worth 
a button ; but Leslie is an old, old friend; older than Dakie in years, so 
that it could never have been like Ruth with her; and she never was a bit 
shy about it either. Besides — 

Well, you cannot have any more than there is. The story is told as far 
as we —or anybody —has gone. You must let the world go round the 
sun again, a time or two ; everything has not come to pass yet — even with 
“ We Girls.” 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 














Freed Children in Virginia, 


FREED CHILDREN IN VIRGINIA. 


HAVE heard children tell about “feeling funny,” but I never knew 

exactly what they meant until the first time that I stood up before a 
school of little black children down in Virginia. I “ felt funny” then, sure 
enough. They had never been to school before, they scarcely knew what 
a school was ; and they all sat with their great, shining black eyes fixed 
on me, —the blacks so very black, the whites so very white, like huckle- 
berries in a bowl of milk, somebody said, — till I grew so nervous that I 
felt as if I must either laugh or cry, and could n’t quite make up my mind 
which it should be. 

Taking their names decided me. It was a long time before I could keep 
from laughing whenever I heard them. When the colored people were 
slaves they had no family names as we have ; they were just called Jim or 
Tom or Sally ; sometimes they added the name of their master or mistress, 
but often they had only the one. 

One little boy gave his name as “ Dandy Jim.” 

“ What is your other name?” I asked. 

“ Ain’t got no oder name.” 

“ What is your mother’s name?” 

“ Name Aunt Polly.” 

“ What is your father’s name?” 

“ Name Uncle Jake.” 

“ And have n’t you any name but Jim?” 

“Done tole yer my name Dandy Jim. Mammy ca’ me Fim, ole mass’ 
ca’ me Dandy Fim. Likes dat ar de bes’.” 

Then I came to another who called himself “ Pres’den’ Linkum.” 

“ Why,” I said, “ you are not President Lincoln.” 

“Is too. My mammy say so.” 

I asked his mother about it, and sure enough all the name he had was 
President Lincoln, or, as she called it, “ Pres’den’ Linkum.” Truth compels 
me to acknowledge that “ President Lincoln” did not always behave ‘in 
just the manner that would have been expected from a personage with such 
a distinguished name. 

Another had never been called anything but “ Buster.” There was one 
pretty, bright-looking little fellow, about five years old, with just enough 
of a lisp to make him as cunning as possible. When I asked his name 
he said, “I ’th Mahala Thpriggth’ boy.” 

“ But what is your name?” 

“ Dat ar my name.” 

“ What does your mother call you?” 

“ Ca’ me Boy.” 

“ What do other people call you ?” 

“ Ca’ me Mahala Thpriggth’ boy.” 
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So there was nothing to be done but to put him down as “ Mahala 
Spriggs’s boy.” Then there was “ Gin’al Butler,” and “Jim Crow”; as 
black as a crow, and as full of mischief as the Jim Crow who the old song 
says used to cut such queer capers. I don’t believe there was ever another 
school register like that one. When I called the names they ran something 
in this way: “Dandy Jim,” “ President Lincoln,” “ Buster,” “ Mahala 
Spriggs’s Boy,” “ General Butler,” “ Jim Crow.” And the owners of these 
names answered to them as seriously as if there wasn’t anything funny 
about it. And there wasn’t to them; they didn’t see that their names 
were at all out of the way. 

They had been accustomed to running wild out of doors all their lives, 
and it was very hard for them to sit still for two or three hours in school. 
It would not have been quite so hard if our school-room had been more 
comfortable ; but we had no nice brick school-house ; we had to use an 
old barrack, or a barn, or whatever we could get. And we had no desks 
or chairs ; only long benches, — some of them without backs, — where the 
children had to sit packed as close as herrings in a box. They could not 
very well help getting into trouble under such circumstances, and every few 
minutes some one would call out, “Teacher, dis yere boy a chunkin’” ; 
by which they meant pushing with his elbows ; or, “ Teacher, please make 
dis yere gal ’have herse’f” ; or, “ Teacher, make dis yere boy stop rollin’ 
he eyes roun’ at me.”. Nothing troubles them so much as to have “eyes 
roll’ roun’” at them. Sometimes matters were more serious, and I would 
hear, “ Boy, I’ll mash yer mouf ef yer don’ lemme ’lone.” When they are 
very angry they always want to “mash ” somebody’s “ mouf.” 

One day a bench full of girls in front of one of the boys’ benches was 
overturned, and the girls rolled in a heap on the floor. ‘“ How did this 
happen?” I asked. 

“ Dis yere Charlie,” they all screamed in a breath, “ Ae done did it ; done 
chunk de bench, an’ dash we all on de flo’.” 

“ Why, Charlie,” I said, “ what made you do that ?” 

“ I does hate girls,” said Charlie ; and he seemed to consider that good 
and sufficient reason for upsetting a bench full of them. 

But they very soon got over all this, and became as quiet and orderly 
as any one could desire ; and I never saw any children at the North so 
eager to learn, or who tried so hard as these. Their parents were all very 
poor, and but few of them were able to get books for their children, so many 
of the boys used to work after school hours and earn money to buy their 
own books. One little fellow only seven years old had looked with longing 
eyes, as day after day one and another came with a primer. At last I missed 
him. He was gone a week, then came with a primer which he showed 
in triumph. “ Done got my book,” he said. He was such a little fellow 
that I never thought of his having bought it himself, so I said, “ I am very 
glad. Who gave it to you?” He drew himself up with offended dignity 
as he answered, “ Did n’t nobody gub it to me. Dar don’t nobody buy my 
books ; buys um myse’f.” 
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“ Where did you get your money ?” I asked. 

“ Done kotch bait fer it.” 

He had caught small fish which he sold to the fishermen for bait, and, 
saving up the pennies he earned in this way, at last had enough to buy a 
book. The boys had all sorts of ways of making money, and knew quite 
well how to take care of their own interests. One boy ten years old, as 
soon as he could read in the primer, started a night school. There were 
several men who wanted to learn to read, but as they were at work all day 
they had no chance to go to school. They engaged little Dick to teach 
them in the evening, paying him five cents a week each. He always insisted 
upon being paid in advance. I asked him why that was. 

“ Well,” he said, “I dunno noffin’ bout dem ar men; dey mout go off 
any time, an’ ef dey’s got dar week’s larnin’ fus’, I mout whistle fer my 
money. But I’se on’y a chile, I can’t go nowhars widout my mammy, an’ 
ef dey pays dar money, dey’s sho’ nuff ter git de larnin’.” 

I thought that was bright enough for a Yankee boy. He earned money 
in this way to buy all the books he needed, and put quite a little sum into 
the savings-bank besides. 

These children would spend their last cent for a book, if they went with- 
out anything to eat in consequence. They did care more to arn than to 
eat. Often they would come to me late in the day and say, “ Please, ma’am, 
kin I run home jes’ a few minutes when my class is froo? I ain’t had noffin’ 
ter eat to-day.” * 

“ Why,” I would ask, “what made you come without your breakfast ?” 

“ Had work ter do dis mornin’, an’ when I got froo it wor late, an’ I ’se 
feared I be late fer school, so I did n’t wait fer no breffus.” 

They had no clocks ; their only way of telling the time was by the sun ; 
and on cloudy days, when they had no guide at all, they were so afraid of 
being late that it was a very common thing for them to bring their break- 
fast to school and eat it there. There was one little girl who lived more 
than a mile from the school. The roads were very bad in wet weather, 
and she had to cross a brook where there was no bridge, only stepping- 
stones. After a heavy rain the water would rise so that the stones were 
entirely covered, and she had to wade through as best she could. She used 
to come through storms that would have kept many grown people in the 
house, and often came into school wet to the skin, and with the water 
running in streams from her clothes. For one whole year this little girl 
was neither absent nor tardy. 

Whenever any of the children happened to be late, they were sure to 
bring some very good excuse, though sometimes it would be very comical. 
One morning about ten o’clock a boy came rushing, all out of breath, into 
the school-room, exclaiming, “ ’Deed, ma’am, I could n’t he’p bein’ late dis 
mornin’ not ter save my life. My mammy done got a cow, an’ de cow 
doneg ot a calf, an’ de calf done runned away, an’ de cow done gone af’er 
de calf, an’ I done gone af’er de cow, an’ I spec I be late ebery mornin’ 
now, gwine afer dis yere.” 
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My class in Sunday school consisted of a dozen boys between the ages 
of eight and twelve ; most of them bright, and one a real original, — a sort 
of boy Topsy; unlike anything in the wide world but just himself. He 
belonged also to my day school, and on entering gave his name as 
“ Chris.” 

“ Chris what ?” I asked. 

“ Name Chris,” he repeated. 

“ But have you no other name ?” 

“Done tole yer my name ’fore ; name Chris”; and he looked at me in 
amazement at my stupidity. So as “Chris” he was registered, and that 
melodious monosyllable was the only name he ever acknowledged. 

His dress was the most wonderful thing that ever was seen, and was 
arranged without the least consideration of times and seasons. On a stormy 
winter day when the cold seemed to pinch one’s very bones, and an Esqui- 
maux suit of furs would have been comfortable and suitable, Chris would 
dawn upon the school in smiling satisfaction, attired in the thinnest possible 
summer clothes, and usually barefooted. On a warm spring day when every 
one else threw aside extra wrappings, he would frequently appear with two 
suits of woollen clothes, one over the other, and an overcoat that reached 
to his heels, the tatters dragging on the ground, and collecting a mud fringe 
around the edge of the garment. With this costume he wore usually one 
boot and one shoe, or if he so far conformed to fashion as to wear a pair 
of boots, one leg of his pantaloons was sure to be tucked in, and the other 
left hanging down. Uniformity was something that his soul abhorred. 
Surmounting this varied attire was a hat, — but that must have a paragraph 
all to itself. 

No description can do justice to that hat ; it was without its like in the 
wide world. His mother had made it out of some black material, quilted. 
It was immensely large, of no particular shape, and the binding was sewed 
so tightly round the edge that the rim — broad enough for a Quaker — was 
drawn down almost straight, and rested on his shoulders. This article he 
wore wrong side out through the week, — “so ’s ter keep toder side clean fer 
Sundays,” — he explained; and as the lining was of bright-colored calico, 
he looked, at a little distance, as if his head had turned into a big sunflower. 

Every Sunday I read to the class some part of Bible history, and the next 
week questioned them as to what they remembered of it. On one occasion 
I had taken the story of Adam and Eve. Chris seemed particularly inter- 
ested, and abandoned his usual occupation of pinching his neighbors ‘for 
fully five minutes to listen. The next Sunday when I asked who could tell 
me anything about our last reading, his hand went up instantly. 

“ Can you tell me about it, Chris?” I asked. 

“ Yaas’m, kin tell a heap. Boy, I’ll mash yer mouf ef yer don’t quit 
foolin’ wid me. Guess I knows as much as you does.” This last was 
addressed to one of the class who audibly expressed his doubts as to Chris 
telling anything about a lesson. It was the first time he had attempted 
such a thing, and the children were astonished beyond measure. Having 
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quieted them, I said, “ Now, Chris, let us hear how much you can remem- 
ber.” 

“Yaas’m. De Lord done made Adam an’ Eve, an’ put ’em in de garden 
ob Evil. (Boy, I’ll choke yer eyes outen yer head ef yer don’t quit rollin’ 
’em at me.) Dey got ‘long well nuff till Eve done eat de apple, den she 
carry one to Adam an’ cuss at him to eat it, an’ den dey done druv ’em 
outen de garden, an’ put an’ zugine at de gate to keep ’em from comin’ 
back.” 

“What kind of an engine was it, Chris?” I asked, when he paused 
breathless. 

“‘ Fire-ingine, ma’am,” responded Chris, triumphantly. He had understood 
angel as engine, and this accounted for his interest in the story. He had 
once seen a fire-engine that had greatly interested him, and nothing could 
persuade him that it was not the very same article that had barred the 
gates of Eden against the return of the exiled pair. 

Almost a match for Chris in oddity was his neighbor Peter ; but there 
was this difference, — Peter learned readily, and as a rule understandingly, 
and was a remarkably intelligent boy for his age and advantages, or rather 
disadvantages. Whatever question was asked of Peter was sure to receive 
an answer of some kind, whether he knew anything about the subject or 
not. He utterly disdained to ask for assistance or explanation, and this 
disposition, together with his unbounded confidence in himself, frequently 
led him into comical, and to him rather mortifying, mistakes. 

One Sunday the class was repeating in concert Psalm 103. In the fifth 
verse, — “ He satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so that thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s,” — Peter said something that sounded strangely. 
I could not make out just what it was, but surely something not in the text. 
I stopped the class and told him to repeat the verse alone ; and evidently 
considering this a distinction awarded to his superior merits, he shouted 
out with great emphasis, “ He satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so 
that thy youth is renewed like @ nigger’s.” 

At one of the monthly concerts he undertook to recite the third chapter 
of Matthew, and told about the “ Pharisees and the Paducees,” and burning 
the chaff with “ ussguenchadle fire” ; and once when the hymn “ I want te 
be an angel” was sung, Peter sang, apparently pouring out his whole soul 
in the words, “I wants to be an eag/e, an’ wid de eagles stan’.” 

Was it any wonder that they should have made many and great mistakes, 
kept as they had been in ignorance as complete as that of heathen lands? 
Was it not the greater wonder that they so eagerly and readily applied 
themselves to study ; that they learned so rapidly and remembered so well ? 

Many pleasant days we spent together in that old school-house, and when 
the time came that we must say “ good by,” it was hard for us all; very 
hard I know for me, for dearly had I grown to love my little Virginia freed 
children. 

Elizabeth Kilham. 
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THE YEAR’S LAST FLOWER. 


gene Hazel bough! Witch Hazel bough ! 
Strange time it seems to blossom now! 
The sky is gray; the birds have flown; 

With rustling leaves the ground is strown; 
The May-time with her cowslip crown, 

Sweet Summer showering rose-leaves down, 
The autumn days, a bannered train, 

With colors like the flag of Spain, 

Have come and gone, without the power 

To win from thee a single flower ! 

But now, when woods and fields are bare, 
And chill with coming snow the air, 

All wreathed with spring-like bloom art thou, 
All decked with gold, Witch Hazel bough ! 


Witch Hazel bough! Witch Hazel bough! 
Could I believe old stories now, 

Within my hand, were I a witch, 

Thou hadst the power to make me rich; 
To prove a true divining-rod, 

And show, where, under stone or sod, 
Or growing tree, or running brook, 

I should for hidden treasure look ! 

A child, I sought thy charm to try, 

But, woe is me! no witch am I; 

For never gleam of elfin gold 

’T was my good fortune to behold ; 

No magic dwells in me, or thou 

Hast lost thy spell, Witch Hazel bough! 


Witch Hazel bough! Witch Hazel bough ! 

Though wizards’ arts are powerless now, 

A high resolve, a steadfast will, 

A fearless heart; work wonders still ; 

To find and win a needful store 

Of goods and gold, and wisdom’s lore, 

The true divining-rods for me 

Henceforth must toil and patience be! 

Then welcome, honest Labor! Thou 

Shalt bloom unplucked, Witch Hazel bough ! 
Marian Douglas. 
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A BOY’S VISIT TO POMPEII. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


“ TT was a holiday at Pompeii,” said Luke, on the following evening ; 

“and the inhabitants were nearly all at the amphitheatre. Suddenly, at 
about noon, a strange cloud broke forth from the volcano. It shot up toa 
great height, in a tremendous lurid column, spreading and branching out 
at the top,—having the form of a pine-tree, according to the younger 
Pliny, who saw it from Misenum, across the bay. It was streaked with 
enormous flames, and spotted with masses of earthy matter blown out from 
the crater. The earth shook, and an awful roaring noise was heard, with 
peals of thunder. You can imagine the wild panic of the people as the 
performances at the amphitheatre closed and the frightened crowds rushed 
out. ‘Vesuvius is on fire!’ was the cry,—‘ Vesuvius is on fire!’ and 
the people jostled and trampled each other as they fled for their lives. 
The air grew rapidly dark ; a fearful gloom covered the city, as the cloud 
spread and filled the sky ; and soon ashes began to fall, like a thick, heavy 
gray snow, and there was almost total darkness, lighted only by the flames 
from the burning mountain and the fiery stones that began to shower down 
like meteors over everything. There!” said Luke, seeing his grandfather 
about to applaud, “I’ve got up that description regardless of expense, and 
I trust it’s satisfactory.” 

“ Thrilling!” said the old man, with childlike wonder and enthusiasm ; 
“T see the cloud, the flames, the falling stones and ashes! Some must 
have fallen hissing into the sea!” 

“The elder Pliny, who was then in command of the Roman fleet at 
Misenum, set sail across the bay in the afternoon, — it was the twenty- 
fourth of August, in the year —” 

“ Seventy-nine, without the seventeen hundred; I don’t forget that, Luke, 
my boy! Goon!” 

“He was a celebrated naturalist, and he wanted to take a nearer view 
of the stupendous fireworks, and at the same time rescue, if he could, some 
of the inhabitants. As he approached the coast, cinders and black pieces 
of burning rock began to fall into the ships ; and the sea, heaved and tossed 
by the agitation of the earth, threatened to flow off and leave them aground. 
His pilot begged him to put back, but he persisted in landing at Stabie 
with some of his men, and afterwards lost his life attempting to retreat to 
the ships. The sea was too rough for them to embark, and soon flames 
and deadly vapors from the mountain overtook them, and he was suffocated, 
and fell dead, while his friends escaped. His nephew, the younger Pliny, 
tells the story in a letter to Tacitus the historian ; and that is the fullest 
account we have of the famous eruption.” 

“Were there many folks buried up in Pompeii?” asked Therese. 
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“ Some hundreds, probably ; but thousands must have got away. Those 
who thought only of flying for their lives did well. But those who sought 
shelter in cellars and under porches, waiting for the dreadful storm to pass, 
met with certain death. Ashes and stones and flames shut them in, and 
they were suffocated and buried. Fortunately the trembling of the ground 
and the rocking of the houses prevented all but a few from taking that 
course: they remembered too well the earthquakes of sixteen years before. 
Those who were at the amphitheatre, which was on the opposite side of 
the city from Vesuvius, rushed out through the gates and into the open 
fields. Those that were delayed in the city followed as best they could, 
covering their heads with pillows, or anything they could lay hands on, 
to protect themselves against the falling stones. Some fled to the coast, 
thinking to escape by sea, but it was too rough for them. In the darkness 
and confusion many lost their way, and wandered despairingly about, strug- 
gling through the hot, deep drifts, and finally sank down, overcome with 
fatigue, in the midst of the raining cinders. Families were separated, and 
those who got away wrung their hands with agony, calling in vain upon 
the names of those who were left behind. Mothers returned to save their 
children, and perished with them. Avarice caused:the death of many who 
might have escaped if they had n’t gone back for money and jewels in their 
houses ; cinders and stones blocked their way out again, and volumes of 
heated and flaming gases rushed down upon them from the volcano. More 
than one skeleton has been found with a purse in its bony hand. In the 
prisons were skeletons with irons on their legs.” 

“ How terrible it must have been for those who did escape to watch from 
a distance the destruction of the city, with their homes and friends!” said 
Mrs. Westlow. “ How long did the eruption continue?” 

“For three days without cessation, — torrents of water alternating with 
the fire and ashes. The intense darkness continued all that time, except 
when the horrible scene was lighted up by the glare of the volcano. On 
the fourth day there was a pause; the sun appeared as if coming out of 
an eclipse, and shone with a sickly light. Then the inhabitants of Pompeii 
looked for their city, and saw in its place an immense smoking plain, a 
desert of hot and steaming ashes. Only the highest walls, loaded with 
cinders, and a few burnt and blasted trees, appeared above the dark-gray 
mound that covered their homes. You can imagine a city buried in the 
snow after a three days’ storm ; but can you imagine one buried in ashes 
from a volcano? Then you have an idea of Pompeii.” 

“What did the people do?” asked Sarah. “Of course, to attempt to 
dig out their houses would have been a hopeless task ! ” 

“Undoubtedly. Yet there is evidence that some did go back and take 
away a portion of their goods. It must have been comparatively easy dig- 
ging then.” 

“ How is it now, Luke, my boy ?” 

“The mud of mixed cinders and volcanic stones hen hardened to a massy 
crust, which is very hard digging. Many of the inhabitants sought refuge 
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in towns along the coast; yet a few remained near the buried city and 
built a village out of its ruins. Four hundred years afterwards that, too, 
was destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius. From that time the name of 
Pompeii was almost forgotten, and even the spot where it had stood 
remained unknown, until the middle of the last century. The modern 
Italians are a listless sort of people, and the sight of ancient ruins every- 
where about them has made them so careless with regard to such things 
that when an aqueduct was carried over a part of Pompeii, and the workmen 
in digging came upon the walls of houses and the columns of temples, very 
little was thought or said about them. That was near two hundred years 
ago. In seventeen hundred and forty-eight, some statues and other works 
of antiquity were discovered in sinking a well; and after that Charles III. 
of Naples set about excavating the old city. All the country was then 
covered with orchards, vineyards, and towns, as it is to-day. It was a long 
time before it was even known that it was Pompeii that had been discov- 
ered. The work went on very slowly, and was often stopped. For years 
nothing was done, except when certain illustrious visitors were entertained 
by the Court of Naples. For their amusement the digging was resumed, 
and curiosities were taken out, — having perhaps been previously discov- 
ered and put back into the rubbish for the occasion. Everything of interest 
or value was until quite recently carried off and deposited in the Museum 
at Naples. But within the past ten years a better order of things has been 
established by the new Italian government. The work of excavation is 
pushed forward with system, and a museum of curiosities has been formed 
on the spot, where it ought to be.” 

“‘ Did you see the digging, Luke, my boy ?” asked Grandfather Westlow. 

“Ah!” said Luke, “shall I ever forget the morning when I walked 
down a narrow street, — along with Miles Osborn, Tom Burney, and our 
guide, — and, near the end of it, came in sight of the workmen and work- 
women —” 

“ Workwomen, Luke ?” interrupted Sarah. 

“To be sure; and a curious sight it was to us Yankee lads,” said Luke. 
“There was n’t a wheelbarrow on the spot. The men, with picks and bars 
and shovels, broke up the hard-packed mass of rubbish, which was then 
carried off in baskets on the heads of girls. They emptied it into the dirt- 
cars of a railroad built for running it off down towards the sea; and came 
back laughing and chatting and swinging their empty baskets, —as pic- 
turesque a troop as ever you saw. The work went on under the eyes of 
officers who stood ready to pounce upon anything of value that might be 
discovered, — especially when they had got down into the houses, where 
great care had to be used in order that nothing should be broken.” 

“ Tell us just how the city looked to you, Luke,” said Therese. 

“ We seemed to be walking amid the ruins of a curious little old town 
of low, one-story houses, after a great fire. Only the walls are left standing. 
Roofs and doors have disappeared ; and, what strikes one as very remark- 
able, there are no front windows! The streets are extremely narrow. In 
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Clearing out a Narrow Street in Pompeii. 


very many of them there was room for only a single chariot — or perhaps 
I should say ox-cart — to pass between two little narrow, high sidewalks. 
They were paved with blocks of lava, like the streets of Naples to-day. 
The cart-wheels — ” 

“ Do say chariot-wheels, Luke,” Sarah interrupted him, — “it sounds so 
much more romantic ! ” 

“ Yes, but the Pompeians were not greatly addicted to riding ; besides, 
more carts than chariots must have passed through those contracted streets, 
where anything but very slow, unromantic driving was out of the question. 
Still, if you prefer it, I will say — the chariot-wheels passed always in about 
the same place, and there are the smooth worn grooves they have left, as 
fresh and distinct as if they had been moving by only yesterday. On the 
corners there are curbstones, and you can see the marks where they were 
struck by the last wheels. Occasionally in the middle of the street you 
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come to a single stepping-stone placed for the use of foot-passengers in 
crossing from sidewalk to sidewalk. As the street was the gutter, that 
stone must have been a great comfort to the dandies of Pompeii in rainy 
weather. But we young fellows amused ourselves by crossing these narrow 
streets at a single stride. Some were no more than two and a half yards 
in width, including the sidewalks ; the broadest was only about seven yards. 
The curbstones in front of some of the shops were pierced with holes, 
for the convenience, our guide said, of fastening the cows and donkeys that 
came in every morning loaded with produce from the country. There are 
horse-blocks before some of the houses ; and you can imagine the young 
aristocrats of Pompeii mounting from them their steeds or chariots.” 

“ But what a dreary, dull-looking place it must have been, without front 
windows !” exclaimed Sarah. 

“The doors of the houses were closed only at night,” Luke replied. 
“ Besides, there were shops in all parts of the city ; and, as they were open 
in front, you can fancy the vivacious shop-keepers and townspeople of that 
southern climate, chattering and gesticulating gayly over the counters.” 

“ But how were the houses lighted ?”” Sarah was anxious to know. 

“ The model Pompeian house,” replied Luke, “ had two interior courts. 
The first, which was something more than a court, serving as a sort of 
airy drawing-room, was called the afrium. It was entered from the street 
through a vestibule, on the pavement of which may still be seen the Latin 
inscription ‘ Sa/ve,’ —a word of welcome. Or perhaps there was the warn- 
ing, ‘ Cave Canem, — Beware of the dog! Over the atrium was a roof with 
a large square opening in the centre. This lighted all that part of the 
house. Directly beneath the opening was a large marble basin, called the 
impluvium, that received the rain from the roof and supplied the dwelling 
with water. Around the zmf/uvium was a covered portico adorned with 
statues and paintings, —an elegant sort of open parlor, pleasant to sit or 
walk or talk in. Around the portico were ranged the small sleeping-apart- 
ments, where the lodgers lay on the floor upon a few clothes, —for the Pom- 
peians had no beds like ours. The atrium opened into another court 
beyond, called the Zeristy/e; that was surrounded by rows of pillars, 
and had a choice little flower-garden in the centre, and the open sky above. 
Around the Zeristy/e were the domestic quarters of the house, with the 
kitchen and the dining-hall, where the guests reclined upon couches and 
ate with their fingers, for they had no forks.” 

“I hope they had napkins !” said Mrs. Westlow. 

“ The rich had some very curious ones. They would n’t burn; so, when 
they were soiled, instead of being put into water to be washed, they were 
just thrown into the fire, and afterwards taken out as fresh and perfect as 
ever. There was still another style of napkin, which we should be rather 
astonished to see used nowadays. Guests whose fingers were wet with 
wine would call a cup-bearer and wipe them on the hair of his head. That 
was the Oriental fashion.” 

“‘ Was n’t there any up stairs to the houses ?” Therese wished to know. 
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The Atrium, opening into the Peristyle. 


“ The attics of some of them formed a sort of low upper story, which was 
devoted to the use of servants and storage. That sometimes had windows 
on the side of the street.” 

“Did the people have carpets ?” 

“No indeed; but they had something far more durable, — beautiful 
mosaics of colored stones or glass, which formed an elegant pavement. 
They had no pictures hung in gilt frames on the walls, but the walls them- 
selves were painted. The covering of ashes, which preserved so many 
things, preserved the paintings too. When first uncovered they appear as 
fresh and bright as when the storm fell upon them eighteen hundred years 
ago. But they soon fade, exposed to the air; and they can be kept only 
under glass.” 

* O, how I wish I could go there!” said Therese. 

“You would be disappointed. Nearly everything of value that can be 
moved is taken from the houses as they are uncovered, and even the paint- 
ings are carefully cut out of the walls, so that the place looks naked and 
desolate enough. Still, a few pictures and many signs and inscriptions 
remain. Over a school-room there was a painting of a schoolmaster flog- 
ging a pupil,—a sign intended to attract parents rather than children, I 
fancy. A terra-cotta goat showed where goat’s milk was sold. Two men 
carrying a wine-jar on a pole between them indicated a wine-store. There 
are advertisements, political notices; even declarations of love, painted or 
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carved on the walls. I remember one or two of these: ‘Auge loves 
Arabiemus” ; ‘ Methea, the daughter of Comina the actress, loves Chrestus” ; 
though whether they were carved there by the lovers themselves, or by 
persons who meant to make fun of them, is more than I know.” 

“Q Luke!” exclaimed Sarah, “how can you doubt? Such things 
never could have been written by the lovers.” 

“ If we were telling the story of any staid town or village of America, — 
of course,” replied Luke. ‘ But the manners of Pompeii were different. 
The people worshipped the Goddess of Love, and there was n’t a very close 
veil of delicacy thrown over matters we are so modest about. Many of the 
inscriptions are in verse ; and a fellow is startled now and then at seeing 
a familiar line of Virgil or Ovid, which reminds him that those poets were 
neighbors and contemporaries of the Pompeians, and perhaps walked those 
very streets, and saw their writings quoted on the walls of the public build- 
ings. The sides of a passage leading into one of the theatres is covered 
with inscriptions scrawled there by the crowds waiting for the doors to 
be opened. There were walls devoted to bill-posting. Old advertisements 
were whitewashed over, and in their place new ones were painted in slender, 
showy red letters. Think of uncovering on one of these walls a freshly 
painted placard, announcing that there is to be a new comedy at the Odeon, 
or that fifty gladiators will have a bloody combat at the Amphitheatre to- 
morrow.” 

“ Gladiators, Luke, my boy?” spoke up the old grandfather, who had 
been listening in silent wonder all this while. 

“To be sure. Gladiatorial shows — fights between men trained for the 
purpose, or between men and wild beasts— were favorite pastimes with 
the Pompeians. They had learned that sport of the Romans, whose Coli- 
seum was the largest and most famous amphitheatre in the world. It would 
accommodate nearly a hundred thousand people ; its walls were a hundred 
and sixty feet high, and it covered between five and six acres of ground. 
There some most astonishing games took place, — gladiatorial fights, Chris- 
tians thrown to the lions, grand hunts, when the immense arena was planted 
with trees and wild beasts were let loose among them, and sea fights, when 
it was filled with water. The Amphitheatre of Pompeii was a pocket affair, 
in comparison ; and yet it was capable of seating twelve or fifteen thousand 
people, — more than half the population of the city. It was oval-shaped, — 
four hundred and thirty feet long and three hundred and thirty broad.” 

“ How could they put a roof on so big a building?” Grandfather Westlow 
inquired. 

“It had no roof; but in rainy or sunny days the spectators were pro- 
tected by awnings. You can imagine them sitting there on the tiers of 
benches rising from the arena, watching the games, when Vesuvius was 
seen to be on fire. There is the volcano smoking in the background to-day. 
Arena is the Latin name for sand; and the great central space devoted 
to the fights was so called because it was covered with sand to absorb the 
blood that was shed. It was surrounded by a wall six feet high, and that 
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' The Amphitheatre of Pompeii. 





was topped by strong iron gratings to prevent the tigers and leopards ftom 
leaping over amidst the spectators. The gratings are gone, but holes drilled 
in the stones for the iron supports are still left. The amphitheatre is not 
built up from a level plain, but is set in a deep hollow; that plan saved the 
expense of high walls and immense foundations for the upper benches. 
To reach it you have to pass through orchards and vineyards growing over 
a part of the city not yet dug out.” 

“ Is that the theatre which the newspapers say is about to be reopened, 
after having been closed eighteen hundred years ?” asked Sarah, 
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“ The s¢heatres,” replied Luke, “were in another part of the city, on the 
side of the sea. There were two of them, — the tragic theatre, capable of 
accommodating five thousand spectators (the largest theatre in Boston 
holds only about three thousand), and the Odeon, which would contain 
fifteen hundred. This little theatre is, I suspect, the one that has been 
reopened. It is better preserved than the other. It had a roof, which the 
larger theatre had not. The larger one was covered with awnings, like the 
Amphitheatre. Not always, though, for some of the placards make a point 
of saying ‘ There will be awnings,’ with other attractions. The theatre was 
built on a hillside, like the Amphitheatre, and the spectators entered from 
the top and walked down to their places. Tickets of admission have been 
discovered, made of bone, earthen, and bronze. The position of the seat 
to which the bearer was entitled is distinctly marked on some of them, — 
such an entrance, such a division, such a bench, There was no shifting 
of scenery, on the ancient stage, as on ours ; but all the action took place 
before one immovable scene. The curtain, instead of falling at the end of 
a play, rose, having been rolled up under the stage. The actors wore huge 
masks and thick-soled shoes, and clothes stuffed out to make their bodies 
look large in proportion, and had mouthpieces arranged to give sound to 
the voice, like speaking-trumpets. I could tell you ever so much more 
about them, but see! grandfather is asleep again —” 

“No, I’m not!” said the old man, brightening up instantly. “You were 


Lamps of Earthenware and Bronze found at Pompeii 
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telling about —the people worshipping the Goddess of Love, I believe. 
Go on!” 

“ They worshipped not only Venus, but other heathen deities, — Jupiter, 
Mercury, Iris, — and there are their temples to-day. I would tell you about 
them, and about the public buildings, — the Forum, which was a sort of 
exchange, the courts of justice, the baths, — but it would take a week of 
evenings to do anything like justice to them. Then there are all the curious 
and interesting things found in the houses, temples, and tombs, — urns, 
vases, kitchen utensils, lamps, necklaces, jewelry, trinkets of all sorts, 
some of most beautiful and graceful patterns. Then there are the paintings 
and statues; I could give you an eloquent discourse on the condition 
of art in Pompeii, if I had time, and a very slight knowledge of the subject, 
which I have not! So I have the honor to announce,” added Luke, bowing 
gracefully, “ that our second lecture on Pompeii is now concluded.” 

“ A vote of thanks !” cried Grandfather Westlow, eagerly. 

The vote was put, and carried unanimously, little Therese standing on 
the piano-stool and holding up both hands. As Luke bowed again, she 
threw them over his neck ; and, catching her in his arms, he carried her off 
to the conservatory. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge, 


HOW TO DRAW. 
VL. 


E have now come, dear Allie, to the last of our lessons in Drawing. 

Very much, I am aware, will be still wanting in my letters of instruc- 

tion to you; my aim, in the brief space allowed me in these pages, having 

been chiefly to point the way for you to go in Art. Nevertheless, good seed 

is planted, and your watchfulness and constant nourishing may produce 
therefrom excellent fruits. 

Let us see now how far you have advanced in your studies. You have 
learned to distinguish the difference between good and bad drawing, and 
are able to make pretty fair lines. You know somewhat of the theory of 
sight, and a little concerning perspective and the principles of light and 
shade. If now you are willing to return cheerfully to making straight and 
curved lines, in a workmanlike way, whenever you need the practice, all 
is as it should be; only be careful not to weary your eyes. 

It will be well sometimes to use pen and ink in your studies, because 
you can learn to produce the most minute work with them. Do you not 
remember the beautiful photograph I once showed you from a charming 
design by Mr. Hammatt Billings, made to illustrate “ The Sleeping Palace,” 
a poem by Mr. Alfred Tennyson? It was all made with a fine pen, shad- 
ows as well as thinnest lines, and it is certainly one of the most charming 
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works of art ever produced in America. Mr. Darley, too, often uses pen 
and ink with striking effect. In fact, all the celebrated artists and design- 
ers employ the pen as well as the pencil in their works. 

More and more light will dawn upon your mind as you progress in your 
studies, and more and more readily will you grasp at ideas of beauty. 
Draw as often as you can something to be remembered, and INsIsT always 
upon making your hand obey your eye with perfect service, even if it be only 
a straight line that you desire to make. 

Keep a place in your memory, too, for ideas of the things you see and 
for thoughts suggested by them. Never fear that your mind, young as you 
are, will fail to hold on to them; for the perceptive faculty is already strong 
in you, and it will attract many valuable things to your mental storehouse, 
and cause you to keep them there. Remember also (I wish it could be 
enforced upon all the readers of this magazine) that you can be taught 
to labor in art as long as you live, — just as well as you can be taught to 
swim, to ride, to dance, just as well as you can be taught French or Ger- 
man. I do not deny that some persons, almost from earliest childhood, 
show a particular inclination for drawing, and exhibit what seems to igno- 
rant people a rare proficiency in it; but they require teaching like all 
others, and they must have it, in some way, or fail to do justice to their 
perceptions. Have you imagined that the great masters in art sprung at 
once into renown without service —and hard service too —in elementary 
work? Michael Angelo was once the pupil of Ghirlandajo; Titian, of 
Bellini; Raphael, of Perugino; and Vandyck, of Rubens. It would be 
hard indeed to find an instance of a great worker in art who was not at 
some time in his life a faithful scholar. 

That the Greeks believed all men capable of learning to draw is evident 
from the law passed at the request of Pamphilus, the master of Apelles, 
and the founder of one of the great systems of instruction in art. 

That law COMPELLED the study of drawing in the public schools.* 

And now concerning the best books to aid you in the continuation of 
this study. First on the list I place Mr. John Ruskin’s “Elements of 
Drawing.” I want you to keep it always within easy reach, so that it may 
be often in your hands; and if any one tells you that you are not old 
enough for such a book, refer him to the ninth page of the Preface. 

You can begin with Professor Charles Ryan’s excellent treatise, “Syste- 
matic Drawing and Shading”; or “ Right Lines in their Right Places,” 
by Professor Davidson, of London. Equally good in their way are “ Object 
Lessons,” by Mr. Welch, of the Michigan State Normal School, and “ The 
London Drawing-Book,” by Mr. Robert Scott Burns. 

I would also recommend the complete series of progressive Drawing- 
Books, by Mr. W. H. Bartholomew, twelve in all. In this series constant 


* Massachusetts has this year passed a similar act. Section 2d reads: “ Any city or town may, and 
every city and town having more than ten thousand inhabitants shall, annually make provision for 
giving free instruction in Industrial or Mechanical Drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, either 
in day or evening schools, under the direction of the School Committee.” 
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instruction in the elements of the art of drawing follows the first example 
set, and a trained eye and ready hand will surely come to any pupil who 
will patiently study them. They are used in the public schools of all the 
large American cities, and in a large number of colleges, State Normal 
Schools, and private academies, and their entire completeness as books 
of sound instruction entitles them to the highest degree of praise. I hope 
my dear little pupil will draw faithfully every one of Mr. Bartholomew’s 
most excellent examples.* 

In regard to pencils. I prefer the “ Eagle” to any others. When you 
cannot obtain a piece of coramon black rubber, get the “* Diamond” rubber, 
which is to be used, as all rubber should be, fon the line you wish to erase 
and not across it. 

And this brings me to the close of my letter, and to the opportunity of 
saying that I hope you will improve yourself daily in the art of drawing. 


Yours very affectionately, 
Charles A. Barry. 


PANTRY SCHOOL. 


I ’M thinking of the school-house, Ned, 
“Where we sat side by side,” 

And studied Webster’s Spelling-book, 
And laughed o’er Gilpin’s ride ; 

And traded jack-knives now and then, 
When not engaged in play, 

And got our jackets nicely warmed — 
How often I’ll not say. 


I’m thinking of the roadside green, 
Of every tree and nook, — 

And how in sultry hours of noon 
We swam in Pantry Brook ; 

And when upon the casement came 
The ruler’s tattoo loud, 

How each of us in passing in 
Took off his hat and bowed. 


I’m thinking of the benches rude, 
And desks, so broad and steep, 

On which. we left our autographs 
In letters wide and deep ; 


* We shall publish in “‘ Our Young Folks ” during the coming year a series of illustrated articles 
on * Light and Shade,’’ and kindred topics, which will be a great help to young artists. — EpiToRs. 
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And where our first new writing-book, 
So free from stain and spot, 

We soon adorned, on every page, 
With many an off-hand blot. 


I’m thinking of the “old slough,” Ned, 
And its waters dark and cool, 

In which we bathed our sunburnt feet 
While on the way to school ; 

And where the youthful tadpoles lay, 
In spring-time, many a score, 

And golden-lilies richly bloomed 
In summer, near the shore. 


I’m thinking of the forests cool 
Where firs and cedars grew, 

And where our feet in mosses sank 
As we hunted gum to chew; 
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And of the pleasant meadows where, 
On many a scattered tree, 

We heard the red-winged blackbird sing 
His song of “quonk a ree.” 


I’m thinking of the hour-glass, Ned, 
With its sands so white and fine, 
On which our teacher smiling gazed 
As neared the hour to dine; 
And I feel my sands are wasting, Ned, 
For oft the children say, 
As I fondle them upon my knee, 
“ Papa, you’re growing gray.” 
pa, y & & gray C.F. Gerry. 
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THE WONDERFUL SECRET, AND WHO TOLD IT. 


ye told a very big story, those men who began it, and those men 
who have been saying it over ever since : “ Women can’t keep secrets ; 
women can’t keep secrets.” We know better, little girls, — you and I, the 
other little girls, and the grown women, — don’t we? 

It was a wonderful secret that Maria, the nurse, took Bobby and Alex- 
ander, Nannie and Fanny and Baby into; and, with their five little hands 
on their five little hearts, they vowed to keep it for ever and ever. Baby 
could only coo her vow, and Nannie was obliged to find her heart for her, 
put her fingers on the right spot, and hold them there while she did it. 

Who do you think told that secret first, — the baby? Perhaps so. She 
told a great many things that nobody ever understood, before she put away 
her own sweet language for ours. Nobody knows what Baby told; nor 
ever will, for nobody can grow old and wise enough to learn the baby lan- 
guage. She used to lie on her back, playing with her fingers and toes, and 
jabber as fast as her tongue could wag. Probably she told herself pretty 
stories, for she frequently smiled quietly at the end. Probably she made 
some jokes for herself, since it was a common thing for her to shout and 
roll and laugh big tears into her eyes in the midst of the jabbering. How- 
ever, nobody knows. 

Baby was a little girl, and I have no doubt men would declare that she 
told the secret. I do not believe it. But what if she did? What if the 
Chinamen should tell us their secrets ? We should n’t know that they were 
talking about anything but the weather and the stocks. 

So it was n’t Baby. It wasn’t Nannie, and it wasn’t Fanny. Then who 
was it? Somebody told mamma; mamma told me, and I ’ll tell you — 
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THE SECRET. 


On a day in June they all went out walking, — Maria and the children. 
They were dressed in their very best. Their dresses were whiter than the 
white clouds. Their sashes were redder than the red roses. Their hair 
was as golden as the sunshine, and it rippled like the curly little brooks 
in the country, only a great deal more. 

Five little curly-headed, golden-headed, happy-hearted children out for 
an airing on a day in June! Of course for a while it was a great deal of 
fun. Bobby and Alexander went ahead hand in hand. Nannie and Fanny, 
hand in hand, came after. Nurse and the baby followed on. Everybody 
else was out to take the lovely weather into their souls. Everybody else 
was dressed up finely. Everybody else was smiling at the sunshine and 
getting happy-hearted. And it did seem as if everybody stopped those chil- 
dren for a kiss apiece, or just to say to some one, “The little Browns, 
my dear. Such charming children!” 

By and by it was n’t so much fun, for Fanny felt a bone down in her ankle 
with an ache in it, and she cried some little salt tears. Then she felt 
another in the other ankle, and she sobbed right out loud. 

“Shoo! shoo!” said Maria. “ What’s that?” 

“It’s me,” said Fanny. “I’ve got two pains. I want to go home, 
Maria.” 

“ Stomach-ache ?” said Maria. 

“ No-o-0. Feets-ache.” 

“T guess she’s tired,” said Bobby. “I am kind o’.” 

“T am too, awful,” said Alexander. 

“ Me too,” said Nannie. 

“ Now you look-a-here,” said Maria, standing still there on the pavement, 
and lifting her hand up and shaking it at those children, “ you ain’t a-goin’ 
home. You’re a-goin’ a-walking. And I don’t want to hear no more o’ that 
imperdence! March on now.” 

And they marched. They were afraid of Maria. She was a new nurse. 
Their dear old nurse had gone away and married somebody three weeks 
before. Then Maria had come, and she was very different from her who 
had gone. She was young. Her eyes were black and bright. Her cheeks 
were red, and she did her hair up in a waterfall ; tossed her head elegantly, 
showed all her white teeth when she smiled, and made beautiful bows to 
the gentlemen who moved in her circle. When mamma had company in the 
evening Maria tumbled the children into bed without hearing their prayers, 
left them lying alone in the dark, and hurried down into the kitchen to 
entertain Mr. Rooney, the hack-driver. 

She told them queer stories that were untrue from beginning to end, — 
about giants and hobgoblins and ugly witches, who pinch bad little children 
in the dark, and carry them away when they are uncommonly bad. Maria 
knew very well that they would never fall into crueller hands than hers, and 
that they would never be punished by any worse pinches than nips of 
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conscience. But they believed the stories, and began to have wretched 
moments of fear.. They were afraid of the great, soft, warm dark that comes 
to cover us up away from the sunshine, when we are sleepy and tired; 
afraid of the shadows that bring the beautiful dreams ; afraid of the little 
gray mice scratching behind the plaster; but more afraid of Maria, who 
threatened such terrible things. 

She shook the children and slapped them sometimes, and always forbade 
their telling mamma what went on in the nursery. If they told, the giant 
would come, she said, and the witches and hobgoblins. 

But she did not mean to be cruel. She was proud of her pretty face, 
and very proud indeed of Mr. Rooney’s admiration. She wanted the whole 
time for crimping her hair and making her cheeks rosy, snipping her rib- 
bons and mending her finery, promenading Main Street and flirting, — Miss 
Maria did. Who could do-all these things with children bothering? Not 
Maria. So she snubbed and frightened them, and sept them down. 

This is why they marched on. This is why Fanny cried a little low cry 
to herself and Nannie pouted and Alexander and Bobby made horrible faces* 
while they marched. Maria nodded and smiled and tossed her head and 
they walked and walked and walked. 

“Oh/” said Fanny. She had kept back as many as a dozen of them, but 
that OA / slipped out. And immediately Maria said, “Childern!” They Il 
turned their heads around instantly. “Just you stand here and mind ¢ » 
baby a minute while I step to the corner. And keep an eye on your man- 
ners now.” 

But they kept all their eyes in great wide-open surprise on Maria, and 
forgot the baby, their manners, and their tired feet. - For Maria was sailing 
down the street in the most astonishing manner, flirting her skirts and 
throwing her head north, south, east, and west, crooking her elbow into the 
sharpest kind of a peak, pinching her parasol-handle between her forefinger 
and thumb and tipping it away from the sun into people’s faces, — sailing 
down the street to Mr. Rooney, who stood on the cornet, holding his horses, 
smiling a welcome, and: beckoning a “Hurry up!” with the outspread 
fingers of his left hand. 

“If there ain’t Mr. Rooney!” said Alexander. 

“T bet he ’s going to carry Maria away to get married,” said Bobby. 

“ Mari-a,” squealed Fanny, “come back !” 

“Let her go off and stay off,” said Nannie. 

But Maria did not do it. She came back, and Mr. Rooney drove away. 

“You want to travel,” said Maria, “about as fast as you can over to 
Birch Street. Come on.” 

She snatched the handle of the baby’s carriage and led the procession 
herself, with such long steps that they ran all the way to keep up with her. 
Great big Maria was out of breath when they got there, and she leaned 
against one of the birch-trees in Birch Street and panted with all her might. 
The children dropped down on the grass and puffed away, and Bobby and 
Alexander took off their hats, fanned themselves and Nannie and Fanny, 
and wondered what could be coming next. 





COMPANIONS. 
THE SNOW-BIRD 
[From the Illustrated Winter Poems.) 
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It was a very astonishing afternoon altogether ; for Maria, as soon as she 
found her breath again, sat down, all in her best clothes, on the grass with 
the children, and said in a charming, low, sweet tone, “ Childern, my dears.” 

At first they only looked amazed and stared at each other. But when 
she said it again, “ Childern, my dears,” very, very sweetly, they smiled 
and forgave her in their hearts for all the ugly things that she had ever 
said and done. They began to love her a little, —the blessed children! 

“ My dears,” said Maria, “perhaps you might have thought I wasn’t 
allers kind and lovin’ to you. But, laws! I want to train you up in the 
way you should go, childern. You would n’t want to grow up shaming your 
pa and ma, you know. Most generally I Aave to be stern with you, dears. 
But once in a great while it does to give you a treat.” 

“ Ha, ha!” said Alexander. 

“QO Maria, dear Maria, get sas’fras sticks!” whispered Fanny. 

“It’s better ’n sas’fras,” said Maria. 

“ Japanese ?” said Bobby, tenderly. 

“ No, my dears,” Maria replied, “it isn’t candy.” And the sunshine in 
their faces went under little clouds of disappointment. 

“It’s very private, to begin with,” said Maria. “Now I think more of 
it, maybe I ’d better not ; for you’d be sure to tell.” 

“Ts it very nice?” Bobby asked. 

“Nice! Omy! You’d go wild. I never heard o’ such fun — never — 
never !” said Maria. 

“ We would n’t tell, Maria.” 

“*O yes, you would. Childern can’t keep nothin’.” 

“You better try us once!” Alexander cried. 

“T don’t know, my dears,” said Maria. “I don’t know.” 

But she allowed herself to be teased into telling them the secret after each 
one had said, with the right hand on the heart, “I make a pledge never 

to tell what Maria’s going to tell me.” 

“Well, then,” said Maria, “there’s a very nice gentleman what has a 
very nice kerridge, and he’s been so kind and obligin’ as to offer to take 
me and you childern out for a ride on this beautiful summer’s day.” 

The four little Browns ff to tickling and squeezing each other in the 
abundance of their joy, and the baby nearly burst the bonds that strapped 
her in the carriage with laughing. 

“ And then again,” said Maria, “your ma and this gentleman ain’t good 
friends ; so that’s why it can’t be mentioned. Now look out for the old 
witch if you ever tell, Alexander and Bobby and Nannie and Fanny.” 

“O Maria, we would n’t!” “ O, we could n’t tell, Maria!” they cried. 

But once, only three weeks ago, it would have spoiled all their fun to 
leave mamma out of it, not to tell her about it and talk it all over with her. 
And three weeks ago they would have thought it almost as bad to have a 
secret from mamma, unless it happened to be birthday or Christmas time, 
as to tell her a falsehood. Somehow Maria had got them dreadfully mixed 
up, with her threats and stories, 
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Birch Street was only a lane with four little brown shanties. on one side 
of it, —a short lane, put there for the purpose of pointing the way to three 
big roads going out into the country. While Maria and the children sat 
under the birch-tree no one passed but a kitten turning somersets in the 
grass. There was not much danger of mamma’s friends finding them there. 

After a while Mr. Rooney drove his great black carriage and his great 
black horses around the corner and shouted “ Whoa!” Mr. Rooney had 
kind blue eyes and a pleasant face, and he laughed a great deal and said 
some funny things to the children that made them laugh too. Better than 
that, he jumped them up into the carriage on the soft, chintz-covered seats, 
and, better still, when they were there he fumbled in his coat pocket and 
brought out a paper of peppermint candy in sticks. 

Will ye hould your whisht with the mither now?” said he. 

And they answered, “ Yes, Mr. Rooney.” 

There they sat, Nannie and Fanny on the back seat and Alexander and 
Bobby opposite, and there on the walk sat the baby in her carriage, scolding 
and putting out her hands to be taken. 

“What do you say to that, Mr. Rooney?” said Maria, with her hand 
on the baby’s carriage. 

“ Drat the infant!” said Mr. Rooney. “ Sure, and we’ll lave it behind.” 

“ Behind /” said Maria, snapping her eyes at him. 

“Behind on me trunk-rack, Maria. Take it out and I ’ll show ye.” 

So Maria unstrapped the baby and held her while Mr. Rooney lifted the 
little carriage on behind his big one and fastened it securely. 

“Chuck it inside,” said Mr. Rooney, coming back to Maria and pointing 
his thumb at the baby. “ Chuck it in and hop up, Maria.” 

But she thought a moment before she did it. 

“ Now, Nannie and Fanny,” said Maria, finally, making up her mind to 
obey Mr. Rooney, “ you just move a little and let me set the baby in between | 
you, —there, so. You can kind o’ hold her up and take care of her, and 
Bobby and Alexander, settin’ opposite, can watch her. Now Mr. Rooney’s 
a-goin’ to shet these doors up tight, and I want you all to set still and be 
good childern and keep away from these doors, or they'll fly open and 
you ’ll get killed and can’t go ridin’ again, amf@ then there’s the old witch 
comin’ after you.” 

Mr. Rooney shut the doors, he and Maria climbed up in front, the whip 
cracked, and the ride commenced. 

“ Ain’t this nice?” said Alexander. 

Much to his surprise nobody answered yes ; and Alexander fell to won- 
dering whether it was very nice to be shut up in that close carriage without 
a breath of cool air, or a chance to look out. 

The baby pulled at her hat-strings, and whined a little petition to have 
them untied. The pink in her cheeks was deepening to crimson, and her 
fluffy hair lay down close to her head in heavy, moist curls. 

“There, there, Baby Blossom,” said Nannie, after the mother fashion, 
“ so it should have its hat off and come right up here in sister’s lap.” 
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The damp curls were lifted and laid against Nannie’s waves, and Baby’s 
soul was comforted. 

“1 ’m ’most roasted,” Nannie said. 

“ Let’s divide,” said Bobby, tearing the paper from the candy ; and after 
those comforting words nobody thought of roasting. 

In the paper on Bobby’s knee lay ten sticks, white and pink; and as 
there were just ten hands waiting, sticks and hands were charmingly accom- 
modated to each other. After the dividing came the nibbling and munch- 
ing, and after the munching ended there was nothing left of the treat but 
sticky lips and fingers. 

The baby cried for more, and then she cried out against the heat, and 
then she cuddled down in Nannie’s arms and softly cried herself asleep. 

“ Ain’t she awful heavy, Nannie?” Bobby asked. 

Nannie had so many tears choking up her throat that she could only 
nod a yes to Bobby; for she had held the heavy baby until her back and 
arms were full of pains. 

“Poor Nannie!” “ Nannie, dearie,” “ Nannie, never mind,” they said, 
and bustled about and made a little bed for baby on the seat. 

Alexander’s jacket was pulled off and folded into a pillow, and Baby 
moved and laid upon it with great care and fear of her awakening. There 
was room by her feet for Nannie, and the boys took Fanny in between them. 

After that was all over, when the baby had ceased fretting and lay quietly 
dreaming, when Nannie had no pains for them to think about, and there 
was n’t a crumb of candy left for comfort, they had nothing to do but think 
how warm they were, and what a shame it was that they must sit back in 
those seats and miss the sights without. 

They jumped up and down, tossed and tumbled and fretted, until all their 
warm blood was boiling and Nannie’s bubbled over. 

“T don’t care, any way!” she cried. “I think it’s real mean; and I’m 
going to look out of that window.” Up she jumped in her despair and 
leaned against the door, whose upper half was glass. Bobby cried, “ Don’t, 
Nannie. You'll get killed.” Fanny cried, “ It’s opening, it’s opening!” 
and jerked at Nannie’s iy Alexander reminded her of the witch. But 
Nannie saw the cool, gre€n fields, and a little stream rippling and glim- 
mering through them. She saw the long grass waving and the low clouds 
bending, and she began to shake her head at witches, having a dim, sweet 
faith just then in Love only. She turned about, sat down upon the seat, 
and made a little speech. 

“Children,” said she, “I don’t b’lieve there’s any witch in the whole 
world. It just came over me while I was looking out. Everything is too 
nice, and I ain’t afraid one bit.” 

“* Don’t believe it /” said the boys, and Fanny shook her head. 

“ S’pose it should get pitch dark in here all of a sudden.” 

Nannie shut her eyes, poked her fists into them, and sat in the black- 
ness for a good many seconds. 

“ Ain’t afraid,” said she. “I’ve changed all my mind, just as quick. I 
can think about the light in the dark, you see.” 
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* You wait till night comes, Nannie ewe, and Maria goes of and leaves 
you. Then you'll be scared, I guess.” 

“ No, I won’t,” said Nannie, “never again ; and I’m going to ask mamma 
the first chance I get, if there are any witches and things.” 

“ You ’d better not.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Maria.” 

That was all the answer ; but it made Nannie shudder a little. However, 
she said, “I shall do it any way. I have such a feeling. I have such a 
feeling.” And she sat and shook her head and thought, shook it and 
thought and thought. “I think mamma would ’most cry if she knew about 
all our secrets and everything,” said Nannie. “And I’m never going to 
have another one.” 

“ Are you going to tell her this one ?” cried Alexander. 

“Of course I ain’t,” said Nannie, “or I’d be a story-teller and a promise- 
breaker. But I sha’ n’t make another promise, sir, — never again; and I’m 
going to look out some more.” 

“P’ease, Nannie, p’ease, Nannie, do-o-ont!” Fanny begged, as Nannie 
leaned against the door ; and she had hardly said it when the door did fly 
open, and Nannie stood trembling and terrified inside, catching at something 
that saved her, and caught at by all the children. 

“© dear me!” she gasped. 

Smothering their fright, they huddled together on one seat and waited for 
Maria to come in there and shake the senses out of them. But Maria had 
other things to think about. Mr. Rooney’s voice was to Maria like the 
roar of the ocean, that drowns the cries of little brooks. She heard him 
talking and heard nothing else, and after a while the children dared to 
breathe and even whisper. 

“ There!” said Nannie, “ where’s your witch? Maria said she’d come 
if that door opened. I’d just like to see her come along if she’s coming.” 

“Don’t the door bang, though?” whispered Bobby. “ But ain’t it nice 
to have it open?” 

“©, 1’ll tell you!” said Nannie. “We ¥ get down on the floor, and 
then we can see splendidly.” 

Down on the floor with their feet curled under them, their golden locks 
lifted and tossed by the breezes blowing in, their eyes dazzled and delighted 
by the pictures without, they rode along, while Baby slept and smiled above 
them on the cushion. 

It was like going to a panorama to ride through the country in Mr. 
Rooney’s hack, now that the door was open, the difference being that they, 
and not the pictures, moved along ; and still another difference being that 
God, not man, painted the pictures. 

They had scarcely seen a white house set in a garden of roses, where 
butterflies danced and flirted in crowds, where a road with many windings, 
creeping off into a green distance, flashed out in the sun. Only a glimpse 
of the road and there was a meadow. Clover-tops nodded and cows sleepily 
sniffed up their sweetness. 
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A little girl stood by the roadside in one place kicking dust over her bare, 
brown toes. Farther on two sat under the shadow of a high wall and played 
with holyhock dolls. There were ragged boys astride rickety fences ; whole 
boys getting ragged as fast as they possibly could. There were baby chick- 
ens and ducks .and turkeys making the acquaintance of the world, rolling 
around on it and pecking away at it to learn what manner of world it was, 
blinking their eyes at the blue above it to learn how it was guarded from 
without, and chasing around on their wee, dumpy legs their wee, dumpy 
brothers and sisters, to peep out to them their wonderful wisdom. There 
were grown-up hens and ducks and turkeys, cackling their gossip to one 
another, cackling great scoldings at their children, and cackling sometimes 
little tender words too. They were not wondering about the sky. They 
were not marvelling at the green earth. They were only hunting for crumbs 
and corn to put into the mouths of their babies. They were old birds and 
very sensible. 

The door creaked and swung, and several times it slammed violently. 
Maria never heard; and they rode on. 

There were not many houses. But by and by they came to one that was 
long and low and red. Mr. Rooney shouted “Whoa!” 

“Shut the door quick, quick!” whispered Nannie ; and Bobby reached 
out and closed it before Maria’s face appeared at the window. 

“We're going in here to get some lemonade,” said she, “and if you’re 
good childern Mr. Rooney ’Il fetch you out some.” 

They watched Mr. Rooney and Maria go up the steps into the front 
room, sit down by the open window and fan themselves with huge palm- 
leaf fans. They saw a little girl carry a tray in with two tumblers on it, 
come out, and disappear. Presently she reappeared with her tray. This 
time it had four tumblers and she was bringing it out to the carriage. 

She found the carriage door wide open when she got there, and the chil- 
dren all ready for her. 

“ Halloa!” said Bobby. 

“ Halloa yourself,” said the little girl. “And what’s more, your nurse 
Says you ain’t to spill a drop on them sashes, or look out for the witch.” 

“Pooh !” said Nannie, after a great swallow, “there ain’t any.” 

“ Who’s afraid?” inquired Alexander. 

“Your grandmother !” said the girl, who was inclined to be impudent. 

“ She ain’t,” said Bobby. 

“O, ain’t she?” said the little girl. “Bunny, Bunny, Bunny,” she called, 
dropped her tray and ran. She came back very soon with something rolled 
up in her pink calico apron. “Guess what I ’ve got,” she said. “A kit- 
ten?” “No.” “Chicken?” “No.” “Puppy?” “No. See.” She 
pulled away enough apron to show a white head, two bright eyes, and 
two long white ears with pink linings. The children had finished their 
lemonade, and they just gave themselves up to that rabbit. It was so “lovely 
and beautiful,” such a “ sweet little darling,” and they wanted it “so much” 
that they offered to give the little girl anything she would ask for it. 
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She first asked what they had to give, and they turned all their pockets 
inside out. Nannie had only a little embroidered handkerchief with ihlang- 
ihlang on it. The little girl had never taken a sniff of ihlang-ihlang, nor 
owned a bit of embroidery in her life, and she said she would take that 
for one thing. Fanny had nothing at all; but Bobby had an empty spool, 
a jews-harp and a broken jack-knife, and Alexander had a new pair of gloves 
and three pennies, beside a very soiled and tumbled photograph of Bobby 
and himself embracing each other. 

The little girl stuffed her pocket with the contents of theirs and handed 
Bunny over. 

“ Don’t tell Maria,” said Nannie. 

“Catch me!” said the little girl. “There, she’s coming. Gi’ me the 
tumblers and shut up the door.” 

Maria never looked in, and they started home. 

The motion of the carriage affected Bunny very strangely. He ran out 
of one lap into another, refused to be held by anybody’s hands in particular, 
hid behind each of the children in turn, and ran hither and thither like a 
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crazy rabbit. They all tried to soothe him, but Bunny would not be soothed. 
He would not heed their pet names and coaxing words at all. 

“ What shall we do?” said Nannie. “It isn’t so bad now; but what 
shall we do when we get out?” 

“I can take him wite up in my dwess the way that girl did,” said Fanny. 

“ Maria ’d see him then easy enough, and he ’d get away too.” 

“T might put him in my hat,” said Bobby. 

“ He’d pull your hair all out, Bobby Brown.” 

“ Bunny, Bunny, Bunny darling,” Fanny called. But Bunny turned away 
from the smile on her face and hid under her dress. Naughty, wilful 
Bunny! He tickled the baby’s cheek and she awoke with a frightened sob. 

“There ’s that child,” said Nannie, “ to be taken care of now! I declare 
I’m worn out. Well, come up here, Baby.” 

“Qo! 00!” said Baby. ‘“Google-a, google-a, ke!” and she dived at 
Bunny, snatched him by the ears, held him tight, and laughed till she was 
purple in the face. Bunny kicked, but Baby held on. She had the ad- 
vantage and she kept it, and by and by that naughty rabbit lay down in her 
lap and behaved like a good little lamb. 

They went very fast on the way home, and because they were so worried 
about Bunny seemed to have no time at all to consider what to do with him. 

“Give him to me,” said Nannie, as the carriage stopped in Birch Street. 
“Take Baby, Allie. I’m the biggest, and I ’ll manage Bunny.” 

Though how she was to do it poor Nannie did not know. She had no 
cape nor sack over her dress to hide him under. She had nothing outside 
her dress but her long hair. There were masses of that to be sure. The 
golden waves nearly covered her up from her head to her sash. 

“ Bobby, Bobby,” she said, “ take my hair and throw it over Bunny.” 

She squeezed him under her arm, and, though his toes scratched out 
behind and his fiery eyes gleamed through the gold, he was concealed in 
front from Maria. They hurried home, — Maria charging them all the way 
never to breathe the secret, threatening the witch if they did, —and some- 
how Nannie got up stairs into the north room, where no one slept, and 
shut Bunny up in the closet. 

Maria was hunting for her in the hall when she came out. She caught 
her shoulder very roughly and hurried her into the nursery. The other 
children were waiting there, and they hardly had the marks of the candy 
washed from their faces when mamma came up. 

“ What a long walk you have been taking!” she said, after she had kissed 
the children. 

“Law yes, ma’am!” said Maria. “I couldn’t get them childern in. 
They would walk and walk till they about tired me out.” 

“ Maria,” mamma said, with a sad, sad look in her face, “I tried to get 
time to talk with you about something this morning. I have the time now, 
and you may give Nannie the baby and come down stairs with me.” 

Maria looked very red and angry, but she followed mamma, and left the 
children in a state of great excitement, wondering what could have been 
found out and what could be going to happen. 
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“Whatever comes,” said Nannie, “we must n’t tell that secret, because 
" we promised.” 

“ No, sir, never!” Bobby cried, frowning darkly at the bare thought of 
such a dreadful thing. 

“Bunny! Bunny!” said Fanny. “ Where is he!” 

Nannie dropped the baby, flew into the north room, opened the closet 
door, picked Bunny up and brought him into the nursery, and he galloped 
and played hide and seek, and they had the maddest kind of fun with him 
for ever so long. 

At length a board creaked in the hall. Somebody was coming. Bobby 
caught Bunny, threw him into the closet, and mamma came in before he 
could latch the door. 

“Mamma is going to be your nurse for a few days,” she said. “ Maria 
has gone away. No matter why. Will you like your new nurse, do you 
think, my little boys and girls ?” 

“ O mamma, you dear old sweetie !” Fanny said. 

“ Hip, hip, hurrah !” the boys cried. 

But Nannie slipped her little hand into her mother’s, put up her lips and 
whispered her old whisper: “ The very dearest mamma in the world !” 

The baby only sat and cooed. 

“ Mamma,” said Nannie, “are there any witches and giants and things 
in the world to pinch us and everything ?” 

“Witches and giants!” mamma repeated, laughing. “Witches and 
giants, my darling! No, indeed! There is more love than anything else 
in the world for little children. God loves the little children. And their 
mothers love them — O, so dearly!” 

At that moment Bunny poked his nose out of the closet. His bright eyes 
glistened in the crack. The baby commenced jabbering one of her long 
stories. Bunny galloped into the nursery, and Bossy blurted out the 
secret ! 


A LETTER FROM SANTA CLAUS TO THE CHILDREN. 


Y DEAR CHILDREN, — 

Did the beautiful summer go and leave you? And did you mourn 
for the flowers and try in vain to call back the singing birds? How cruel 
of them to hurry away, just as the dismal winter days came on, when you 
needed them more than ever ! 

But pray be comforted, my darlings! For though your summer friends 
are gone, don’t you know who is coming? Somebody who is just starting 
from the north with a pack on his back,—a right jolly Somebody who 
loves children! And he says to himself, “ Ah, ’t will be a long time before 
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the birds and flowers return, a long time before the skies are bright and 
fields are green again! What will become of the little folks? Something © 
must be done? For if they should go to sleep as the bears do, and sleep 
till spring, what a dreadful thing it would be! ” 

And so this Somebody comes round in the very middle of winter, with a 
noise and a stir and a rowdedow, and wakes them up and sets them laugh- 
ing and singing and dancing and clapping hands and shouting “ Merry 
Christmas !” “ Merry Christmas!” No fear after that of their doing as 
the bears do, and sleeping till spring ! 

And, children, the good time draws near, for I am coming, O, very soon. 
This long time the north-wind has been whistling to me and roaring out 
to me, “ Santa Claus! Santa Claus! Away with you! Tarry no longer!” 
And my little nephew, Jack Frost, pinches me and whispers, “ Hurry up! 
Hurry up! The children are waiting and longing!” 

O, I am so glad that you are! ’T is such a pleasure to be sure of a wel- 
come! To know that so many bright eyes are looking out for me! Bless 
your little hearts! Santa Claus will be your friend always, always. He’d 
rather have the children’s love than anything else in the whole world. 

O yes, I mean to belong to the children, and be on their side, and bring 
them beautiful things. For don’t the grown folks have always dollar bills 
growing in their pockets, and ten-cent bills and other kinds, that they can 
spend? But the children, poor little dears, have spent their cents and 
eaten up the candy! Never mind, darlings! Just get your stockings ready, 
that ’s all, —long stockings, short stockings, seamed, plain, white, blue, gray, 
red, speckled, spotted, striped, footed up, cut down, heeled and toed, poor 
little flannel ones run together at night, after the washerwoman’s work is 
done, anything, no matter what. And be sure the baby hangs his sock! 
But no fair to hang rubber boots, or grandpa’s long stockings, that come 
*way up, they are so hard to fill, and my time is precious. For just think 
of all I have to do in a single night! And when the stockings are hung, 
go to bed and set your hearts at rest. No need even to think of what you 
want most, for Santa Claus knows much better than you do yourselves ! 

Now, then, I am almost ready. My pack is made up, and I am just put- 
ting on my seven-leagued snow-shoes, which step me over the house-tops. 
I shall come in the dead of the night, with a crack of the whip and a jingling 
of bells !—though you will not hear me, little dears, for youll be sound 
asleep. But in the morning, the joyful Christmas morning, when you see 
the plunip stockings, then you ’ll know all about it, won’t you ? 

O, the jolly times there ‘ll be taking out the goodies, opening the papers, 
and turning stockings inside out to get what’s in the toe! O, the shouting 
and clapping! O, the thousands of children that will dance for joy! It 
makes my old heart dance for joy, too, and the tears of joy overflow, and 
run down my beard, and there they hang in the long icicles you’ve seen 
in my picture, I suppose. 

Yes, my pack is ready and I shall not fail you. How could I fail you? 
Did I ever? You know I never did. It would break my heart to think 
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of all those dear little stockings empty! No, I never was a day behind, and 
never shall be. I have tried to get for you the very nicest and prettiest 
things, and I hope, dear children, that you will both give and lend. For 
selfishness does grieve me so! The little boy to whom I brought that tin 
trumpet, —I believe there was a tassel to it, but may be mistaken, — what 
do you think? He wouldn’t let the others blow! And the boy that had 
the sword, what should he do but want to be the captain every time ! 

I picked out a bright-eyed little girl, and brought her a stick of candy 
as large round as a wax-candle, and she only gave away just one little taste ! 
Another child had a picture-book with lions in it, — or if they were not 
lions they were some other animals, — and she carried that picture-book 
to school, and kept showing the covers, but if any little scholar peeped in 
at the pictures, she shut it up! 

Another had a scalloped cake. There was pink candy grated over it, and 
a big sugar-plum on top. She carried this about in her pocket, and pinched 
off little bits at a time. When anybody said “ Let me taste,” she only shook 
her head and put another pinch in her own mouth. I could tell her name, 
but ’t would shame her so ! 

But one blessed little girl took all her goodies and sat awhile on the 
doorstep, and to every half-starved beggar-child that came along she gave 
a taste of something nice. 0, it did my very heart good to see her ! 

For I am a friend to all the beggar-children. Yes, 1’m thinking of you, 
you poor sorrowful ones! Lonely orphan, 1’m thinking of you! And weak 
little cripple, I’m thinking of you? Ah, it is sad, it is pitiful! You have 
no home, but hungry and cold you beg from door to door. Where you 
sleep nights nobody knows. In some old shed, perhaps, or under the door- 
step, or in a cart. Old Santa Claus can’t bring gifts to you darlings, for 
you have no stockings to hang, and no chimney for him to creep down. 
But he mourns and weeps for you, and tears of sorrow mingle with the 
tears of joy! 

No. Santa Claus cannot bring you beautiful things, but he will whisper 
in the ears of the happy little children, ‘‘ Remember the sorrowful ones, 
who have no home, no friends, and not even a stocking to hang at Christ- 


mas Eve!” : 
From your loving friend, 
SANTA CLAUS. 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
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THE LODGERS IN A SMALL BOY’S POCKET. 


WHO THEY WERE. 





HERE were seven of them. 
The Pocket-Book. A very good one in its 
day, but rather old and worn now. 
The Bali. Very round and black, and a fine 
bouncer. 
The Rudber. Also something of a bouncer. 
The Pencil. Short, black, rather blunt at 
|| the point, and badly chewed at the other end. 
\\ The Knife. A four-blader. 

A Box of Beans. The Box a Thimble-box, 
neatly lined with white velvet. The Beans, 
unhappy because separated from their Bean- 
Blower. 








WHAT THEY HAD TO SAY FOR THEMSELVES. 


“T am dissatisfied,” said the Pocket-Book. 
“This Pocket is narrow and dark, and we are 
too crowded. When the Small Boy puts his 
hand in here-and fumbles about for one of us, 
the others are all huddled together.” 

“ He’s a good fellow, though,” said the Ball. 

“That may be,” replied the Pocket-Book, 
“but I am accustomed to something very different, and at my age it comes 
hard. I almost wish she had put me in the fire as she meant to.” 

“ Who was she ?” asked the Ball. 

“ My mistress,” replied the Pocket-Book. “Her father gave me to her 
in my palmy days. I was a beauty then, — brown leather lined with crimson, 
memorandum-book, place for money, cards, tickets, stamps, everything 
convenient. She would n’t take any but clean money and she never stuffed 
me full, but this Small Boy makes me carry dirty pennies, and a comb that 
gnaws me all the while with its sharp teeth.” 

“ Dear me!” said the Ball. “How did you happen to change hands ?” 

“ The old story,— worn out in the service, and thrown away,” replied the 
Pocket-Book. “She used to keep me in a nice drawer, and once in a while 
in her pocket, but it was a roomy, comfortable pocket, with nothing else 
in it but a lovely, perfumed handkerchief. I felt that I was the worse for 
wear, but one day there appeared in the drawer a new Pocket-Book (Porte- 
monnaie he called himself). I knew then it was all over with me. The 
new one was nothing to compare with me in my prime, but he had a 
dog’s head in gilt on his side, and he was proud of it. I was laid by for 
a while, but one day she took me up. The Small Boy stood by her side. 
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I heard her say to him, ‘I was going to burn it, but perhaps I can put it 
in order for you,’ and he said, ‘O goody!’ so she pasted a piece of paper 
over where it said ‘Alice from Father,’ and wrote on it, ‘ Robin Snow.’ 
And she mended some places where my lining was torn up, and gave me 
a new elastic, and took out the memorandum-book that I had carried so 
long. I used to like to hear her read it over, there was so much variety 
in it. There was poetry, and there were receipts for puddings, and there 
was a bit from a sermon. I remember she wrote it at church once. It was 
something about doing ‘ with your might what your hands find to do.’” 

“I wish I had a scrap of paper,” said the Pencil, “I ’d make a note of 
that. But go on.” 

“ That is all,” said the Pocket-Book. “Here I am waiting, with little hope 
for the future.” 

“Hope for the best,” said the Ball. “One never knows what is before 
him. Sometimes when I am dull and pining for exercise, down comes a 
little soft hand and pulls me out and tosses me up in the air. It’s beautiful 
to fly up through the green leaves towards the blue sky, even if you do come 
down rather hard on the ground between whiles.” 

“Tt would n’t suit me,” said the Pocket-Book. “What I want is to be 
young and bright again, and that is too much to expect.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” replied the Ball, “but when I find myself flying 
through the air I fe/ as young as ever, and that is almost as good as to 
be young. Let us all tell our experience, and that will pass away the time, 
though I have n’t much to tell. I never knew what it was to live till I 
came into the hands of this Boy. To be sure, he lost me in the cellar once, 
and I lay in the dark till I was almost in despair, and one day he dropped 
me into the water-butt. If I hadn’t happened to be waterproof I should 
have been spoilt. But I’ve had gay times with him, and hope to have 
more.” 

“ Ah, yow are naturally light-hearted, and that’s the difference,” said the 
Pocket-Book. 

“Very likely,” said the Ball. 

“TI am disgusted,” said the Rubber. “I can bounce as well as you, my 
gay Ball, but I never have a chance unless some one drops me by accident. 
And I am all the time rubbing and scrubbing and correcting mistakes that 
I never made.” 

“ If you mean to refer to me,” said the Pencil, “let me tell you that it is 
not my fault that you have to rub out so many of my marks. If you'll 
believe it, I used to belong to one who didn’t even keep a Rubber. He 
never made mistakes, and of course mever had to rub anything out. But 
this Small Boy! He’s a good fellow, as the Ball says ; but for writing! My 
goodness! He always turns the S in his name the wrong way and then 
has to rub it out and write it again, and he always puts me in his mouth at 
every other letter, so that it is almost impossible to rub out my marks, and 
then he keeps me so blunt that I can scarcely write at all. Besides, Iam 
accustomed to write something worth remembering. Robin Snow is a very 
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good name, and easy to write, but to be writing it, and writing it, from 
morning till night, I’m sick of it. J propose that we all run away.” 

“So I say,” said the Knife, “and if I could only open one of my blades 
I’d cut a hole, and we ’d get away easily. I used to be a valuable member 
of society, but this Boy! Why! He never uses my file-blade at all, and 
it’s rusty, and my small blades he can’t open, so they are rusty too. And 
my big blade he digs open with a hair-pin and then uses for all sorts of 
things, so it’s more like a saw than the bright, handsome young blade, it 
was once. I too say, let’s run away.” 

“T should like to have my dear silver Thimble back again, instead of these 
wretched Beans,” said the Box. 

“ And we should like to have our dear Bean-Blower instead of this tire- 
some Box,” said the Beans. 


THE CONSPIRACY. 


“Then Ill tell you what we’ll do,” said the Pencil. “The very next 
time the Small Boy wants one of us, let us cling together, and make such 
a mess of it that he’ll have to take us all out at once, and then in the con- 
fusion we can contrive to get away, perhaps.” 

“T am content to stay with him,” said the Ball. “However, I'll not 
interfere.” 

“I have no hope of getting away,” said the Pocket-Book, “but Ill not 
prevent the rest from going. There ’ll be more room.” 

“ Let us go, by all means,” said the Knife. ; 

“Yes,” said the Rubber. “No more scrubbing for me, I can bounce as 
well as any one, if I only have a chance.” 

“Tll go to my dear Thimble,” said the Box. 

“ Anything to get away from this Box!” said the Beans. 


THE RESULT. 


The next day when the Small Boy said to himself, “ Where’s my Pen- 
cil?” and began to fumble in his pocket, the Pencil said, “Stand by me, 
my mates!” and dodged behind the Pocket-Book, and then behind the 
Rubber. Then he slipped into a corner behind the Knife, and then rolled 
round awhile with the Ball, till at last the Small Boy was perfectly discour- 
aged, so he said to himself, “ My patience! Where és that Pencil?” and 
at the same time pulled all the things out with a jerk, and away jumped 
the Pencil and the Rubber down behind the seat of the sofa, the Knife rolled 
under the edge of the bookcase, the Box fell out on the floor, and Sister 
Macy said, “ Why, there’s my Thimble-Box! I’m glad I’ve found it,” 
and the little Beans all ran down the register! The Pocket-Book stayed 
where it fell, and the Ball took a good bounce and came back to its master. 

So then the Small Boy concluded that, as he could n’t find his Pencil, he 
would go out and play with his Ball instead, and he put the Pocket-Book 
back in his pocket. 

“ Room enough, now, to be sure,” said the Pocket-Book. “ Very well, I’m 
resigned.” 

Annie Moore. 
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ADVENTURE WITH A STRANGE BEAST. 


THE last days of September had come. Harvesting was done, potatoes dug, and 
the corn all in. And now we were husking it. The long barn floor was full of the 
dry corn-shocks. And a row of red-posted kitchen chairs, half buried in the husks, 
told where we spent our evenings. Father had gone up to the Lakes to see about 
his winter’s logging So Will and Jed and I had charge of the farm. 

We were to finisl. husking, cut the winter’s wood, and take care of the stock. 
We were masters now. To be sure, grandfather was always telling us how things 
must be done, but we didn’t mind that much. We’d hada little plan in view all 
summer, which we meant to carry out after father had gone. I don’t know that he 
would have cared, but we had kept still about it. We meant to do a little “‘trap- 
ping ” that fall after we were alone, over at the Old Mill. We call it the Old Mill 
yet, but there ’s no mill there now. There used to be a mill there on Roaring Brook, 
where it tumbles over the rocks and flows off into the lake below. But the mill 
went down the stream years ago. And the owner, Old Foy, soon followed it down 
the stream of Time, and lodged near one of his old mill-wheels, in a little nook of 
his now desolate clearing. A rough stone marks the place. We always used to 
stop for a look at Old Foy’s grave. There is another stone near it, — Old Foy’s wife’s 
perhaps. The old house where they used to live near the mill is now doorless and 
windowless, and the roof has fallen in. Alder clumps and high briers have straggled 
across the whole clearing. But it’s a clever place for mink and muskrat, — or mus- 
quash, as some call them: musquash is the Indian name. Here we were planning 
to set our traps. It is about a mile from the house over there, and all the way 
through the woods. The next forenoon we hurried through with our husking. By 
noon we had finished our usual day’s work. So the afternoon was fairly ours ; and, 
taking our traps, hatchet and gun, we started for the Old Mill. 

Going through the woods we shot a couple of squirrels for a “‘ drag.” A drag is 
a bundle of squirrels, or some sort of game, dragged along on the ground, from trap 
to trap, to make a trail and scent, so that the mink will follow it. We came out on 
the stream at the lower side of the opening, and had a glimpse of a black mountain 
mink as he darted under the bank. We had but three steel traps, and after setting 
these had to make wood traps — “‘ figure-four” traps hunters call them — of stakes 
and poles, with a figure-four spring. There were several “otter slides” along the 
bank ; but we had no traps strong enough for otter. So we went only for mink and 
muskrat this time. 

Out in the old mill-pond, above the dam, there were a number of muskrat houses 
built of mud and turf, like a beaver’s house, only smaller. The muskrats go into 
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them under water, and come up into the house part, which is above the water line. 
They seem to know just how high the water is going to rise the coming year ; for 
they always build so that the spring freshets shall not cover them. Some years they 
are higher than others ; and the old hunters know by them how high the streams are 
going to rise. Traps for muskrats have to be set under water, so they will drown after 
getting into them, or else they will gnaw off the leg in the trap and get away. 

Hunters visit their mink-traps every other day. So the second day after setting 
ours we went over to see what we had got. Creeping noiselessly up to the first, — 
one of the steel traps, — we found it sprung and the bait gone. There were several 
long black hairs clinging to the jaws of the trap. 

‘**He’s got out,” whispered Jed. 

**T did n’t know mink had such long hair,” said Will. 

We went on to the second,—a wood trap. That was sprung, and not only 
sprung, but torn all to pieces. 

** We must make them stronger,” said Jed ; ‘‘ they don’t hold.” 

We then went to the next, — another of the steel traps. It was gone; and the 
chain which held it was broken. But after looking awhile we found it among the 
brakes with a muskrat’s leg in it and bits of fur lying about. 

‘* Something ’s been here,” said Will, ‘‘ and has been robbing our traps.” 

Every trap was sprung, except the steel trap under water in the pond ; and the 
‘* figure-four ” traps were torn up and the stakes and poles scattered about. 

‘* Some bear, or lucivee, has passed through here,” said Will. ‘‘ But perhaps 
he won’t come back ; so we ’Il set them again.” 

We did n’t wait two days this time, but ran over the next night, taking Jip the 
dog with us. The traps were in the same plight as before ; and we found one beau- 
tiful mink-skin torn up on the bank, as if to provoke us. 

‘* What can it be?” said Jed. 

‘* Some large creature,” said Will; ‘‘look at those tracks in the mud there.” Jip 
ran about here and there, and taking the scent followed it off into the forest. But 
it was getting dusk and we called him back to go home with us. We had no thoughts 
of pursuing the animal into ‘‘ the back woods ” at this time of day. 

**It’s no use to set the traps again,” said Jed. 

‘*T’ll tell you,” said Will, as we went back through the woods. ‘* We’ll take over 
the old bear-trap and set it. That’ll hold him, I guess.” So the next morning we 
got the rusty old trap down from the wood-house chamber and oiled the springs. 
It has n’t been used much for the last twenty years. And that night we took it over. 
*T was a pretty good lug too; for it weighs seventy-five pounds. But we carried 
it on a pole between us. We had to use a long lever to set it, the springs were so 
stiff. And once it sprung itself, as we were placing it, and came near catching 
Will’s leg; it grabbed hold of his pants. But we got it all right at last, baited it, 
and chained it to a tree. Hunters never chain a bear-trap. But we did this. They 
only fasten a clog to them to drag. 

The next night we went over again. We heard the iron clank, as we went up 
through the bushes ; and, looking out into the opening, saw a large black animal in 
the trap. Keeping Jip back, we went up to him, hoping the old chain would hold. 

** Don’t look like a bear,” said Jed ; ‘* black enough, though.” 

The creature reared up from its crouching position with a snarling growl as we 
came near. It had a long, lithe body, covered with shaggy black hair. The legs 
were short, but very stout ; and the tail was long and bushy. The head was rather 
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long than round, and had a frightfully fierce, wicked look. The ears were small, 
and laid back like a cat’s when angry or scared. 

“Tt can’t be a lucivee,” said Will. ‘* A lucivee has a round head, with tufts of 
hair on its ears. Besides, its color is gray and white, while this creature is entirely 
black.” 

** Lucivee ” (Zoup cervier) is the common name for the Canada lynx. 

Jip now sprang at him in spite of us. The creature struck with its paw, and spit 
like a cat, only louder; and there was the same strong pungent odor. The long 
white claws shot out of his toes. Jip leaped back ; he did n’t care to close with him. 
The creature would raise the heavy trap which held his fore-foot, and strike with 
it at the dog and at us when we went toward him. Will got a club and gave him a 
blow fair on the head ; then struck him several times as he lay stunned and quivering 
on the ground. ‘* You won’t rob us again, I guess,” said he. 

‘* Let ’s take him to the house, and see what grandfather thinks it is,” said Jed. 

So we put a stick in the chain, and began dragging him, trap and all, :{-rough the 
woods, We had got about half-way over, when all at once he ‘‘came __ ife,” and 
jumped at us quick as thought. We dropped the chain and ran, with — old fellow 
rattling along after us. But Jip sprang upon him and took his attention. Poor Jip! 
he paid for his valor. The creature tore him dreadfully, and was holding him down 
with his claws, when Will came to the rescue with his club, and knocked him over 
again. We all pounded him this time ; and he was pretty limp by the time we had 
finished with him. ’T was quite dark when we got to the house. NX 

**T don’t believe he’s really dead yet,” said Will, as we drew him uméér the great 
apple-tree in the yard. ‘‘ Let’s chain him to the tree, and leave him tus morning.” 
We had a strong dog-collar and chain, which we used to fasten Jip with. So we 
locked that round his neck, and hooked the chain around the apple-tree. Then we 
took off the trap ; he was, to all appearance, dead. We were so busy with the chores 
that we didn’t go out to him again that night. But in the morning wersaw the old 
chap sitting up at the foot of the tree. He had a headache, I guess, for he wasn’t 
very lively. It would n’t have been at all surprising if he had had, we thought. 

**Get grandfather out,” said Will. Jed ran in; and pretty soon they came out 
tegether. 

‘* What’s that, grandfather ?” we asked. 

The old gentleman looked a moment. ‘‘ Where did you get that creature?” cried 
he. ‘‘ That’s a black-cat !” 

** A black-cat ?” : 

“6 Yes, we used to catch them when the country was new, but I’ve not seen one 
sor years.” 

Ah, well! we’d caught a black-cat then. During the forenoon..Mr. Clives, who 
lives on the farm below, came in. "2 

** What sort of an animal is that, Clives?” asked Will. 

‘* Whew ! that critter? Where d’ ye get ’im? Why, that’s a wolverine.” 

‘* A wolverine?” 

‘* Yes, wolverine or glutton, Some call ’em gluttons.” 

Well, we gave our ‘‘ glutton” a woodchuck, which he tore in pieces and ate in 
spite of his headache. Just at night, Edwards, who lives on the farm above, came 
down to borrow father’s broad-axe. By the by that broad-axe resides with Edwards 
generally ; but we’d been up after it the night before. After getting the axe, Will 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Edwards, we’ve a queer beast chained up out here. Come and see if 
you can tell us what it is,” 
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Edwards went out with us. The glutton had got into the tree and was lying 
stretched out upon a limb watching us. ; 

‘*T declare,” said Edwards. ‘‘ Odd-looking beast! Make ’im get down.” We 
got a pole and gave him a poke ; whereupon he leaped down, pretty near the man 
with the broad-axe. ‘‘ Well, I do declare,” said he. ‘‘I should pronounce that a 
yoho.” 

* A yoho?” we exclaimed. 

** Ves, they call ’em yohoes, because at night you'll hear ’em going, ‘ Yo ho- 
ho-ho-ho-ho.’ I’ve heard ’em time and again, when I’ve been up Madawaska way.” 

‘* Well, I guess we ’ve caught a chameleon,” said Will. ‘‘ But we'll call hima 
yoho till the next man names him.” 

We gave the yoho some beef-bones to gnaw for his supper. He was n’t particular 
at all what he ate. Quantity was his hobby. 

The next evening old Hughy Watson, the trapper, called. He was just back from 
one of his. anting tours. We were always glad to see him, and hear his stories. 

** Helioffughy,” cried Jed. ‘* See what we caught the other night. What is it?” 

The oldoxijan stared at it. ‘* Why, that’s a fisher, fast enough. But how you 
boys ever caught him and chained him there is a mystery to me. Why, they ’re 
the toughest, most resolute beast we have to deal with. How in the world did he 
come to be there?” So we told him the whole story. 

**O yes, robbed your traps. You’re trapping then? Yes, that’s a fisher’s own 
trick, O, ~u can’t pound them to death ; they ’re too tough for that.” And the 
old fellow .. ed heartily. 

“But, F. 9%” said Will, ‘grandfather says it’s a black-cat.” 

“The b' > 7s different from the fisher,” said Hughy. ‘‘It’s tail is shorter, 
and its legs are lounger. Not near so savage either.” 

“But Mr. Clives said it was a wolverine or glutton,” said Jed. 

**Did Cl'ves say it was a wolverine? He’s wrong. Wolverine is taller, not so 
stout, more like a wolf. Did you say Edwards said it was a yoho? That’s all 
Edwards knows. Some people call a lucivee a yoho because they yell out so. 
This creature ’s no more like a lucivee than ’tis like a grizzly bear. The fisher is 
an animal of the cat kind, or, as some think, of the weasel kind. They used to call 
it the fisher cat.” 

So after that we called him Tommy the Fisher Cat. I don’t know how he came 
by the name of Tommy, exactly. I suppose he got it, as people get the measles ; 
the first thing we knew he had it. Something in his face or motions suggested it 
perhaps. 

‘* What are you going to do with him, boys?” said grandfather one day. 

**O, we’re rc"»g to take him to the fair,” said Jed. 

The county ur was coming off in a few days. 

** Not so bad an idea aiter all,” said Will, as we sat husking that evening. ‘‘ We 
might take him to the fair. I guess he’d drawacrowd. We can fix a stout cage 
into the old express-wagon.” 

So the next day we made a large box with strong bars on two sides like a cage, 
and set it under Tommy’s tree, with his supper in it. He went in and we closed the 
door on him. All we had to do then was to load the box on to the wagon, taking 
care not to get our hands too near the bars. It is nine miles to the fair grounds. 
We started early in the morning, Will and Jed and I on the box, and Tommy in it, 
glaring out through the bars. We got into the village just as the people were going 
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a moment more, and the whole lies before you. There is the faintest ripple on the 
surface of the water, and the tiny waves advance upon the miniature beach, caress- 
ingly touch the horses’ feet, and, receding for a moment as if to gather courage, 
advance again as before. On the opposite shore the gray rocks, dim in the distance, 
form a high bluff crowned with the waving pine. On either side are towering cliffs 
composed of loose stones heaped together in wonderful confusion ; there are huge 
rocks crowned with others smaller, with others still overhanging their tops, until 
those at the summit are so nicely balanced that seemingly a touch would send them 
into the water below. Between the rocks, their roots clinging to the gray stone, tall * 
pines, mingled with a few hardy oaks, are seen waving their branches as if in approval 
of the reflected images in the mirror beneath. 

After feasting your eyes for a while upon this scene, you respond to the call of 
your friends, and seat yourself in the boat that is waiting. While on the water you 
have a better opportunity to admire the scenery ; and you are filled with awe as you 
gaze on the rocky cliffs that surround you. On all sides but the one that you first 
approached, where the shore is low and sandy, the rocks apparently form an impas- 
sable barrier. But what is your surprise and delight to see, as the boat rounds a 
little cape, a lovely valley. Near the water are several farm-houses with neat fences, 
beautiful lawns, and stately oaks, and behind them fruit farms stretching to the hills 
beyond. On this side you do not see the sandy bottom, which is the characteristic 
of the one you have just left, but beautiful pebbles shining through the clear water. 

After landing and rambling about for a time, perhaps climbing the bluff in spite 
of the warnings of your friends to ‘‘ beware of rattlesnakes,” you come to the lawn 
on the shore to partake of a liberal luncheon with an appetite sharpened by exercise. 
After lunch the party is divided into small groups, and each seeks a favorite amuse- 
ment for the afternoon. Some find pleasure in fishing ; for the children, croquet has 
superior attractions ; a few yield to fatigue, and go to sleep beneath the trees. But 
the greater portion of the party, including yourself, wander about with no particular 
end in view, enjoying each moment as it brings new beauties to your notice. 

But now a horn, sharply blown by some impatient waiter, warns all that the sun is 
sinking. The fishers reluctantly draw in their lines, the children hastily gather 
together the mallets and balls, the loiterers hurry toward the shore, and every one is 
seated in the large boat that slowly recrosses the lake. As the sun sinks out of sight 
behind the hills, the voices of your companions rising in some lively song are echoed 
back from the rocks. If you hold an oar, the boat doubtless moves very slowly ; but no 
one is in a hurry, and the moon is bright overhead long before you reach the other side. 

Now you begin to appreciate the beauty of the lake ; the soft moonlight falling 
upon the water and the light wind sighing through the pines lend an additional charm 
to its scenery. The merry laughter ceases, and you move on in silence broken only 
by the dripping of the oars ; and you can almost imagine that you see the spirits of 
the Indian gir] and her lover, that, according to the legend, haunt the lake at such 
times, starting from the weird shadows in their white canoe. 

But you have at last reached the shore, and as the boat touches the sand the spell 
is broken ; the talk flows on, the laughter is resumed. And now all are seated in 
the carriages which are drawn up on the shore to allow each one a last look. You 
make the most of that last moment, for henceforth the lake must be, in your mind, a 
thing of the past ; and though you may afterwards visit many places famed for beauty, 
you will never forget the ‘* Spirit Lake ” among the hills of Wisconsin. 


Helen Remington, age 15. 
Barasoo, Sauk County, Wisconsin. 
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MY WINTER GARDEN. 


IN the latter part of last October one of my friends and myself thought we would 
see if we could have a kind of fernery, only without glass. One Saturday afternoon 
we went to the woods. We spent the whole afternoon there getting plants. We got 
two kinds of ferns, several kinds of mosses, and some hepaticas. I found two little 
delicate maiden-hair ferns, but broke them both in getting them up. The next week 
we went to some other woods. There we found the beautiful partridge-berry vine, — 
large beds of it around old stumps. Never can anything be prettier than it was, with 
its roundish-shaped leaves and red berries. I believe some people call them squaw- 
berries, but I like partridge-berries best. I think the plump partridges must like to 
eat them. We got some wintergreens too, and some pretty little white stones; we 
thought the stones would look pretty with the mosses. 

It happened very nicely that my birthday came at this time, for my sister gave me 
for my birthday present a little sehool-desk on iron standards, to make my winter 
garden in. It was some days before we. could get any one to line the desk with zinc, 
the tinners were so busy setting up people’s stoves. So we put all the plants into a 
large box and put it down cellar. Every morning I sprinkled it. At last the desk 
was done, and the very afternoon it came home we began to arrange our mosses and 
things. First we filled it with the rich earth and leaf mould we had brought from the 
woods, — and how tired we got lugging it home! How pretty it did look after it was 
all done and had its first shower! It has smelled just like the woods all winter. 

One of the partridge-berry vines has blossomed. There were little twin blossoms 
on one stem. They were white tinged with pink, and looked very cunning through 
the microscope, and now I understand that the two eyes in the berry come from the 
two flowers. 

At first I had two or three kinds of ferns, but some have died ; several are left of 
one kind. The wintergreen plants have berries on them. There is some prince’s- 
pine in it too, and something I did not know the name of when I got it, but a 
lady who was calling one day said it was Tiarella. There are a pear-leaf winter- 
green, some very little pine-tree, and some lichens, which were very bright red and 
green when I got them. 

I have some little hepaticas, but they have not blossomed, though my friend’s 
have, and I think hers must have had buds on when she got them. They are lovely. 
There are three little callas in my garden that look very green. They are the only 
cultivated plants I have init. Besides, there are several things that I do not know 
the names of ; some have come up without planting. A little strawberry has grown 
up in that way. Fresh grass has come up ever so many times. 

I was disappointed not to have some arbutus, but the snow came before I could 
get any. 

We thought the winter garden, unlike summer gardens, would not do well in the 
sun, so we put it in a north window where it has done quite nicely. If I have one 
next winter I want to begin it earlier, and I think I shall put it in an east window. 

Hattie P. Rood, age 12. 


Great BaarincTon, Mass. 
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BLUEBEARD. 


A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 
ARRANGED AS A PANTOMIME FOR HOME PRESENTATION. 


CHARACTERS. 
BLUEBEARD. SISTER ANNE. 
Fatima (his bride). Bic BROTHER. 
KADIGA (her mother). LITTLE BROTHER. 


Various dead wives and as many wedding guests as convenient.* 


ACT I. —THE WEDDING. 


The Scene is to give the spectators the idea of a room in some disorder. On one 
side is a dressing-table, upon which are a glass, brushes, cosmetics, &c. In the back- 
ground stands a large Saratoga trunk. 

The curtain rising discovers Fatima in a megligée of curl-papers and a long bib. 
At her right stands Sister Anne holding the wash-basin while Kadiga is engaged 
scrubbing her face, using soap and towels regardless of the eyes and feelings of the 
struggling victim. The washing sufficiently prolonged, Sister Anne is despatched 
by appropriate dumb show for the curling-tongs. Then follow mishaps in taking 
the hot tongs by the wrong end, burning off Fatima’s curls, and the like. Rouge 
and lily-white are next applied with a liberal hand, Kadiga surveying her work with 
the eye of an artist, while Sister Anne, to her mother’s annoyance, seizes every oppor- 
tunity to improve her own complexion at the side glass. The toilet completed, the 
bib is removed, and Fatima appears as partly dressed. Much anxiety is now expressed 
(by looking at watches and out of the window) concerning the wedding garments. 
The flurry is interrupted by loud ringing, and the Little Brother shows up the mil- 
liner’s young man overloaded with boxes. In great joy they rush at him to examine 
their contents, when the young man stops them by deliberately unfolding a bill 
several feet long, insisting that the bill must be paid before the boxes can be opened. 

Kadiga and Fatima in dismay hurriedly look over the bill. Sister Anne leads 
the young man to the front and tries various beguiling arts to the effect that it is all 
right, and he will certainly be paid soon. The young man expressing incredulity 

* The costumes may depend upon the resources of the house and what can be borrowed for 
the occasion. The original Bluebeard was a Frenchman. In the drama he is considered a Turk, 
and treated as such, while in the story we are given to understand that he was a Spaniard. Authori- 


ties differing so widely, it is safe to indulge private taste, and consult convenience. It will be found 
to be more amusing if the principal parts are all taken by young gentlemen. 
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by inviting her to look into his eye, she retires in dudgeon. Kadiga tries her powers 
of persuasion, but he remains inflexible, and a violent scene ensues in which they 
follow each other across the stage several times, shaking fists in each other’s faces, 
stamping, expostulating, &c. 

During this action Sister Anne is seized with an idea, She leads Fatima to the 
Saratoga trunk, which they open and hastily throw out its contents; then as Kadiga 
and the young man approach the climax of disnute she places a band-box behind him, 
over which he falls backwards, crushing it, Fatima covers him with a large shawl. 
They then together, despite his struggles, drag him to the trunk, thrust him in and 
lock it. Then follows a pause for breath, after which they undo the boxes and bedeck 
themselves. While this is going on the young man, who has rapped several times, 
now begins a steady pounding, to the annoyance of the family. A short consultation 
is held. Sister Anne is again fired with an idea, and running out quickly returns 
with the tea-kettle, while Kadiga seizes the poker and Fatima unlocks the trunk, 
raising the lid slowly until his head appears. He is easily convinced that it is safer 
to be quiet, and subsides. j 

A series of impatient rings announces the bridegroom. Much confusion follows 
in clearing the room, but, things generally being tucked away, Bluebeard is admitted 
and embraced by Kadiga with great show of affection. She leads him to Fatima, 
and both she and Sister Anne look discreetly aside during the greeting. 

Salutations over, the bell again rings, and the young man, raising the lid of the trunk, 
looks out, but is detected in the act by Sister Anne, who closes it and seats herself 
thereon, The small brother, with a large wedding favor, ushers in the guests one 
by one, each being received in turn by Kadiga with airy politeness. As the guests 
pass in order to the bride and groom, Kadiga relieves Sister Anne at the trunk. 
The action is repeated after each arrival, both showing the greatest solicitude lest 
the young man should pop out. All the available guests shown in, a lively jig is 
commenced, Fatima, Sister Anne, and Bluebeard dancing in the centre, while the 
guests perform a sort of ‘‘ Crow” or ‘‘ Shaker” dance on either side. Kadiga, still 
seated on the trunk, expresses intense desire to dance, by beating time, taking steps, 
etc. Her feelings gradually overcome her, and she comes to the front to foot a jig 
with Bluebeard ; but remembering herself, runs back to the trunk. Too late. She 
reaches it just as the young man springs up and unfolds the bill, shaking his fist in 
rage. Fatima faints in Bluebeard’s arms, and the curtain falls on a scene of lively 
confusion. 

ACT II. — THE SECRET CHAMBER. 


Scene, a room with a large door or folding-doors* in the back, supposed to be in 
BLUEBEARD’S house. 


Bluebeard and. Fatima (now married) leisurely cross the room, engaged in a 
gracious and animated conversation of gestures. The bell interrupts them ; Fatima 
playfully retires and ushers in her mother and Sister Anne, both in full travelling 
costume, with umbrellas and band-boxes. Bluebeard submits to Kadiga’s embraces, 
but returns Sister Anne’s so cordially that Fatima feels called upon to: interfere. 
She prettily slaps Bluebeard’s hands, but pinches the offending sister. Peace 
restored, the wrappings are removed, and together with the band-boxes, &c., packed 
upon Bluebeard, who, overloaded, with difficulty takes them off. As he goes out a 


* Folding-doors may easily be arranged if a pair of old-fashioned clothes-horses can be procured. 
A full drapery curtain thrown over them, opening in the middle, makes the scene complete: 
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small boy brings a large letter, which is instantly seized, and the ladies busy them- 
selves extracting information from it by holding it to the light, raising the covers and 
the like, until Bluebeard returns. He quietly takes it from them, but they continue 
to show their interest by following him from place to place and looking over his 
shoulders. Bluebeard, after reading it, intimates that he has a three days’ journey to 
take, and requests, in proper pantomime, that his carpet-bag may be prepared with 
shirts, stockings, etc. A large bag is brought out and filled with a variety of useful 
and useless things. Much trouble in particular is experienced in stowing a large 
umbrella and a tall hat, but, packing finished, the bag is forcibly locked, and Blue- 
beard himself under Kadiga’s careful hand is nearly smothered in wraps. He now 
leaves his purse and watch with Fatima, and, taking out a bunch of keys (four very 
small and one huge one), explains by pointing out the various rooms they will unlock. 

The ladies are of course in raptures at the prospect of an exploration. At the 
fifth key he points to the folding-doors, forbidding them to open them, while they 
deciare that they would n’t even think of looking there. Before tearing himself away 
he embraces them all tenderly, — the bag very much in the way, nearly upsetting Sis- 
ter Anne, and finally dropping upon Kadiga’s feet, causing the usual disturbance. 

Bluebeard off, the handkerchiefs, which have been properly used, disappear. Kadiga 
takes the keys and attentively examines them, while Fatima and Sister Anne quarrel 
over the key-hole of the forbidden doors. Kadiga, thinking that she is alone, turns 
to use the key, only perceiving her daughters as she is about to unlock the door. 
She starts and then scolds them for being so curious, ending by applying her own 
eye to the hole. Fatima now takes the key from her, and after an instant’s pause 
puts it in the lock, which works so hard that the key is only turned by the united 
strength of the three. 

The doors swing open to doleful music, showing as many dead wives as the space 
will hold, — one with a black eye, another with a bloody nose, a third with a swelled 
face and cut head, heads and arms without bodies in various positions, —all the 
figures in white shown against a black background. 

At the sight Fatima swoons, Sister Anne sinks on her knees in terror, and Kadiga, 
shaking and chattering in the liveliest fright, staggers towards the doors, upsetting 
one of the wives. She falls towards Kadiga, who in replacing her knocks over 
another, until the united exertions of Sister Anne and Kadiga are required to hold 
them up while the doors can be closed, and even then one head is left unperceived 
sticking out between the doors. They pause for a moment and lean back to regain 
composure. Kadiga turns to seek the key and meets this face. Another paroxysm 
of fright is required before the head is replaced and the doors are locked. 

Fatima now receives their attention. They raise her, and by various gentle means, 
including pinching, slapping, and biting of fingers, she is brought to her senses. 
Fatima takes the key, and, seeing blood on it, rubs it to remove it ; but in vain. 
Each of the others tries in turn, but without success: all much alarmed. A tub of 
water, soap, and sandare brought. Then, rolling up sleeves and tucking up skirts, they 
work frantically until interrupted by the bell. Sister Anne rushes to the window, 
returning to announce Bluebeard. In consternation the washing things are hurried 
off right and left. The confusion much increased by the impatient ringing of the bell. 
Kadiga takes off the large key, and they endeavor to counterfeit innocent surprise as 
Bluebeard enters. He soon perceives something to be wrong, and demands the 
watch and pocket-book. They are given him, and he looks them over suspiciously. 
The keys have to be demanded a second time before they are produced. He misses 
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the fifth key. Kadiga endeavors to convince him that there were only four. Turn- 
ing suddenly, he detects Sister Anne passing the big key to Fatima. He seizes it 
in triumph. The wretched culprits faint together, falling after the rigid style of a 
row of bricks, , 
ACT III.— DEATH oF BLUEBEARD. 


Supposed to transpire upon the roof of BLUEBEARD’S castle, Screens of various heights 
covered with dark cloth are placed right and left to represent turrets rising above the 
walls. The lights should be dim, and dismal music proceeds from the piano as the 
curtain rises.* 


After a short pause, to allow the scene to sufficiently depress the audience, Blue- 
beard appears, key in hand, leading Sister Anne, who, much loath, is persuaded 
across the stage and locked in a low tower. She looks over the top, and at sight 
of the cruel Bluebeard below gives way to convulsive sobs, burying her face in 
her handkerchief. Bluebeard expressing himself satisfied that she is safe, goes out 
to return, bearing Kadiga, limp and faint, on his shoulders. As he is unlocking the 
door he leans her against the wall. She suddenly revives as his back is turned and 
escapes. Perceiving her retreating drapery, he follows and returns with her, more 
limp than before. She contrives again to vanish. This time he seizes her round 
the waist and trots her before him, without stopping, into the tower, locking her in. 
Kadiga appears above the wall, and, seeing Sister Anne, gives way to damp emotions, 
Sister Anne, reviving, takes out a long telescope (one that opens easily), and looks out 
for help. Kadiga in spectacles does the same. Joy and disappointment. Bluebeard 
in the mean time has brought in Fatima and fastened her into a third tower. He 
now seats himself to sharpen his sword, pausing often to try its edge. Sister Anne 
again uses the telescope with better success. Both she and her mother make the 
most frantic gestures for help, which draw Bluebeard’s attention. Stealthily creeping 
under the tower, he makes a cut at Kadiga’s neck, but she, having watched him, 
dodges at the right time, and he falls headlong. The gestures of the ladies for help 
are now perfectly desperate, exasperating Bluebeard so greatly that he tries again to 
cut the dear lady short, but is interrupted by the Big Brother, who, leading the Little 
Brother by the hand, jumps over the wall. Bluebeard retreats in haste. The brothers 
release the ladies, and the family in rage start in pursuit, Kadiga first leading Sister 
Anne, who holds Fatima’s hand, Fatima holding the Big Brother’s hand, and the Lit- 
tle Brother tagging the line. Bluebeard in disorder crosses the back, closely fol- 
lowed. Again he crosses in front, the line still nearer, until as he vanishes Kadiga 
seizes his foot. In his struggle he drags her out a little. Fatima clasps her mother 
round the waist, Sister Anne Fatima, and the brothers in like manner. They tug 
at the foot (a dummy one) until it yields, suddenly stretching out some yards of leg 
and upsetting the company. They then, scrambling up as it recoils, separately continue 
the pursuit. Bluebeard, now much exhausted, again enters, and is brought to bay by 
Kadiga, who, armed with an enormous umbrella, engages him. Aftera desperate bat- 
tle he dies. The family form a touching group around the monster as the curtain fails. 


(Jn acting in pantomime the greatest care should be taken to avoid profuse and 
unmeaning gestures. Let cach motion be deliberate and emphatic, prolonging the action 
sufficiently for the audience to catch the meaning. A little practice before a full-length 
glass will be of much service.) 

be ee 


* The piano should accompany the pantomime throughout, ceasing only when the curtain is down. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 








WORD SQUARE. 
No. 102, 


1. A warehouse. 
2. A language of Asia. 
3. A Greek letter. 
4. Not wrong. 
5. To elevate with success. 
L. B.A. 


No. 103. 


My sister’s name begins the square, 
Then comes a friend that ’s French and 
fair, 
A Russian gulf next yawns in sight, 
A space of time completes it quite. 
From left to right, from top to base, 
All read the same, each in its place. 
Charles Hood. 
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ENIGMAS. 


No, 105. 
I am composed of 14 letters. 


My 10, 14, 5, 7 is a metal. 

My II, 9, 4, 12 is a sentiment. 

My 8, 14, 7, 2, 6 is a tree. 

My 8, 5, 3 is a vehicle. 

My 1, 9, 13 Yan animal. 

My whole is a celebrated university. 
A. 


No. 106. 
I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 9, 21, 11, 17, 13, Lis required in play- 
ing base ball. 

My 3, 16, 20, 10 is a fruit. 

My II, 1, 7, 14, 2, 10, 12 is used at the 
toilet. 

My 3, 6, 19, 18, 5, 15 is a vegetable. 

My 7, 4, 19 is an animal. 

‘My 16, 8, 11 is a part of the face. 

My whole is the name of a plant growing 
in North America. 

Charlie R. ¥ 


No. 107. 


I am composed of 45 letters. 
My 19, 44, 3, 27, 24, 6, 
“Hath thrown by his helmet and cross- 
handled sword, 
Renouncing his knighthood, denying his 
Lord. ‘ 
My 22, 14, 28, 31, 26, 4, 41, 
* An ancient timepiece says to all.” 
My 10, 40, 16, 42, 25, 
“ You dimly see her through 
The glittering haze of that prodigious 
rain.” 





My 32; 43 34 2) 45) 
“ Among the faithless, faithful only he.” 
My 13, 37) 23, I, 10, 4, 
“ With gentle hand and soothing tongue, 
She bore the leech’s part ; 
And while she o’er his sick-bed hung, 
He paid her with his heart.” 
My 39, 8, 5, 13, 37 
“ White-breasted, like a star, 
Fronting the dawn, he moved.” 
My 30, 13, 20, 2, 8, 36, 
“ Old Scotia’s saint.” 
My 21, II, 33, 38, 10, 35, 15, 
“ Sitt’st like empress at her sport, 
Flinging thy white arms to the sea.” 
My 12, 17, 9) 45» 
“Without hope, e’er loved the brightest 
fair, 
But love can hope where reason would 
despair.” 
My 7, 26, 38, 6, 14, 6, 
“ Once had a king 
But little known in story ; 
To bed betimes, and rising late, 
Sound sleeper, without glory.” 
My 29, 18, 44, 
“‘ Doth to the moon complain.” 
My whole was the glorious utterance of 
one who 
“Seemed 
A pillar of state ; deep on his front en- 
graven 
Deliberation sat, and public care. 
Sage he stood, 
With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies ; his 
look 
Drew audience and attention, still as 


night.” 
E. B. B. 


ANSWERS. 


92. Least said soonest mended. [(Least said) 
(soo nest) (men dead.)] 

93. Charles Dickens. 

94 Manhattanville. [(Man) (hat) (anvil.)) 

95 Arkansas. [(R) (can) (saw.)) 

96. Tremendous (Tree-mend-us). 


97- Copal (-opal, -pal, -al, -L). 


98. 


H 
oO 
P 
E 


99. Act always with kind intentions. [(Act 4 
ways, with K tx D) (é ten “ tions.’’)] 














OUR PRIZE QUESTIONS, 


Bor for the fact that this number of our maga- 
zine closes the volume in which our Ten Prize 
Questions appeared, and in which the announce- 
ment of the prizes properly belongs, we should 
certainly have felt compelled to postpone our de- 
cision another month. There were something like 
three hundred and fifty sets of answers sent in, 
making, in round numbers, three thousand five 
hundred answers to our ten questions! If the 
most of these had been worthless, our task would 
have been easy. But, along with many more well 
worthy of notice, there were fifty lists of answers 
found to possess decided merit. Out of these the 
prizes were to come; and, we assure you, dear 
Young Folks, it has cost us no little toil and 
anxious thought to compare them, list with list, 
and even answer with answer, and distinguish, 
not the three deserving prizes, but the forty-seven 
to which we must be content to make no award ! 


To add to the difficulty, we could not find in 
any one list, nor in any three lists, a perfect set of 


answers to all the questions. One answer would 
seem too brief to be satisfactory ; another, too long 
to be concise ; a third, slightly inaccurate in some 
particular ; while a fourth, although sufficiently 
correct, concise, and full, would perhaps be awk- 
wardly expressed. We were not surprised at this 
result. On the contrary, our wonder nas constant- 
ty been that so many excellent lists of answers, 
and so many admirable answers to particular 
questions, should have been sent in. 

The answers have come from all parts of the 
Union, from Maine to California, and from Min- 
nesota to Texas. There was not so large a pro- 
portion from New England as we expected ; and, 
as will be seen, New England takes but one of 
the prizes. There were about the same number 
of girls as boys among the competitors, and their 
contributions were, on the whole, quite as meri- 
torious as the boys’, — although it so happens that 
only one of the prizes, and that the third, goes to 
a girl. 

Some of the letters which came with the an- 
swers have gratified us quite as much as the an- 
swers themselves, — perhaps more, as qualities of 
the heart are more winning than those of the head. 

Emily Y. C——, of Malden, Mass., writes: “ Al- 
though I have but little hope of obtaining a prize, 





I have the satisfaction of knowing that your ques- 
tions have made me think.” 

Lizzie M. S——, Dayton, Ohio: ** When I first 
began to study out the answers to these questions, 
I did not have the slightest idea that I should ever 
send them ; but I have taken so much pleasure in 
them, that I have made up my mind to see if you 
think they are worthy of your notice.” 

Edward S. B—, St. Joseph, Mo.: “* Wheth- 
er my efforts shall be deemed worthy of a prize or 
not, I think the information I have got in this 
way will more than pay me for the time and 
trouble.” 

Annie S. P——, Athens, Pa.: “I feel that 
though the attempt may prove a poor one, yet the 
information which I have derived from careful 
study of these questions has been of great benefit 
to me, and I shall always be grateful to my dear 
* Young Folks’ for this good lesson.” 

“ Nettie,’ Van Ettenville, N. Y.: ‘tWe have 
experimented in astronomy with apple suns and 
apple moons. Sometimes our apple planets have 
revolved round ‘The Evening Lamp’ (which was 
only a tallow candle) with beautiful precision. 
Such apparatus has one advantage over the more 
costly kind: when you get through using you can 
eat it. I am a farmer’s daughter, nearly twelve 
years of age.” 

Eva H—— sends a list of printed answers all 
the way from Austin Co., Texas, with these pleas- 
ant words: “I set it up with Boston type, in a 
Boston stick, out of a Boston case, inked with a 
Boston roller, printed with a Boston press, and am 
myself, on both father’s and mother’s side, of Mas- 
sachusetts extraction. So you see your Boston 
questions have received a Boston answer.” 

Only the want of space prevents us from making 
many more extracts from similar letters. But those 
given wiil suffice to show the spirit in which our 
prize offers have been received. 

The question that ‘seemed very simple,” but 
which we thought would ‘ occasion more blunder- 
ing than all the rest,” was, ot course, the fourth, 
—and, in fact, it did. Yet the hardest question 
to answer was, in our judgment, the tenth. While 
a large number of answers to this were correct as 
far as they went, only five or six were at ali satis- 
factory. 

The prizes are awarded as follows ; — 

“ For the clearest, most ccncise, and in all re- 
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spects most satisfactory set of answers,” the first 
prize ($25) to Holland C. Anthony, No. 115 State 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., age 16. 

For the next best set, the second prize ($ 20) to 
Henry P. Howell, Painted Post, N. Y., age 14. 

For the third in rank, the third prize ($15) to 
Annie L. Payson, Foxboro’, Norfolk Co., Mass., 
age 15. 

In making these awards we have passed over not 
without very great regret the answers sent in by 
Charles S. Gause, of Harrisburg, Pa., — the best, 
in many respects, but failing in the quality of con- 
ciséness. Those of Milton Brayton McKnight, of 
Reading, Pa., have almost equal merit, and the 
same defect. These two writers give capital ex- 
planations of the causes which enable us to see at 
times a very little of the other side of the moon. 

Among others whose answers have especially 
interested us we may mention Francis R. Welles, 
of Towanda, Pa. (who gives a very ingenious an- 
swer to the tenth question); Jessie B. Cochrane, 
Albany, N. Y.; Amanda Smith, N. Y. City; 
Charles W. Stone, Templeton, Mass.; Geo. S. 
Underhill, Stockton, Cal.; Estelle Lewis, Fre- 
doma, N. Y.; N. Archer Randolph, Chadd’s 
Ford, Pa. ; Jane D. Sass, Charleston, S.C ; Ella 
Dodge, Morristown, N. J.; H. Belle Miller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; Winfield Scott Moody, Jr., Norwalk, 
Conn. ; F. Augusta Young, N. Y. City; Charlie 
H. McKee, Agricultural College, Pa. ; Miss Nellie 
Goodwin, Rockford, Ill.; Ruth Appleton, N. Y. 
City ; Ella S. Delano, Wachington, D. C. ; Stella 
Pratt, Centre, Ala.; Wyllys Benedict, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; and all from whose letters we have quoted 
above. These, however, are only a few of the 
authors of really remarkable contributions. 

We hoped to be able to print entire the three 
lists of answers for which the prizes are awarded. 
But we have already devoted so much space to this 
matter, that we must be content to give a single 
list made up from the three, with duplicate an- 
swers to the two most difficult questions. 

1. What makes the draft of air in a chimney? 

Ans. It is caused by the air which, made lighter 
by the expansive force of heat, ascends through 
the flue ; to fill the place of this air, that surround- 
ing rushes in, becomes heated, and ascends, thus 
creating the draft. — H.C Anthony. 

2. Why do we never see but one side of the 
moon ? 

Ans. The moon, while revolving around the 
earth, also revolves once on her axis; therefore 
she always presents the same side toe the earth. — 
Annie L. Payson. 

3. What causes an iron basin to float? 

Ans. The form of the basin is such, that, while 
partly immersed, it displaces a body of water the 
weight of which is equal to its own weight. — 7. 
P. Howell. : 
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4. How many complete revolutions on its axis 
does the earth make in one year? 

Ans. 366. While the earth makes one revolu- 
tion on its axis, it moves forward in its orbit, so 
that it must make the ¥@% part of another revolu- 
tion before it brings the same meridian to the sun. 





Let 10, 9, 8, &c., be successive orbital positions 
of the earth; S the sun. In 10 suppose it to be 
noon at a. When a (10) reaches 4 (9) the earth 
will have made one entire axial revolution, but a 
day will not have passed till it reaches c. The 
earth will then have had to move over the extra 
arc 4c in order that one day may have elapsed. 
When at 1, } of its orbital revolution, the earth 
will have made a number of ENTIRE revolutions 
axial, when a is at 4, but that a number of ENTIRE 
days may have passed, it must revolve the extra 
quadrant & z When it has completed its orbital 
revolution it will be found to have made one more 
axial than there are days in the year, or 366}.— 
H.C. Anthony. 

5. Why will a common pump raise water (by 
suction) only thirty-two feet ? 

Ans A pump works by suction because, when 
the piston is raised, a vacuum is formed below, 
into which the outside water is forced by the at- 
mospheric pressure. Since a column of water 
thirty-two feet in height equals in weight one of 
air the whole height of the atmosphere (their 
transverse areas being equal), one higher cannot 
be sustained by atmospheric pressure. —H. C. 
Anthony. 

6. What causes dew? 

Ans. All bodies cooling quicker, after sunset, 
than the sur ding ph d the 
vapor in it, which is deposited upon them in small 
drops of water forming dew. — Annie L. Payson. 

7. What is the Gulf Stream? 

The Gulf Stream is a current of water flowing 
from the Gulf of Mexico through the Straits of 


at 








Florida; then northeast along the coast of the 
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United States. Off Newfoundland it divides into 
two branches. One branch continues the same 
course, sweeps the coast of the British Isles and 
loses itself in the Arctic Ocean. The other flows 
nearly east, then curves south around the north- 
west coast of Africa. The water of the Gulf Stream 
is warmer and looks bluer than the waters of the 
ocean which surround it. —H. P. Howell. 


8. What makes the Rainbow? 

Ans. The rays of the sun in passing into the 
drops of rain are separated by refraction into the 
colored rays of which light is composed, and these 
are reflected to the eye of the spectator. We can 
see the rainbow only when the sun is in a position 
to send its rays into the drops of rain in just such 
a direction that the angles of refraction and re- 
flection will send them back in the right line to 
meet the eye. —-H. P. Howell. 


9: If you were to descend perpendicularly into 
the earth, say from Chicago, and pass through its 
entire diameter, in what region of the globe would 
you find yourself on coming out upon the other 
side? 

Ans. In the southern part of the Indian Ocean 
in the region of Kerguelen’s Land. — Annie L. 
Payson. 

10, Why does the sun in summer, when it is in 
reality south of us, as seen at noon, appear to rise 
in the northeast and to set in the northwest? 











s 


Ans. Let Z be the earth. The sun in the sum- 
mer solstice will be in the direction --——.—> 
The house a, it being sunrise there, will receive 
the sun’s rays upon its N. and E. faces. At noon 
it will be at a’, and will be illumined only on its 
southern side. At sunset it will again return to a 
(on the farther side of the earth) and will be light- 
ed on its N. and W. faces. — H. C. Anthony. 


Owing to the inclination of the axis of the earth 
to the plane of the earth’s orbit, the circle of il- 
lumination varies. When the sun is on the Tropic 
of Cancer, the circle of illumination cuts the Arctic 
and Antarctic Circles, as at A B in the figure, the 
side C being illuminated, while the side D is in 
shadow. As the earth turns from west to east, a 
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person at E will see the sun, in the morning, in 
the northeast. At noon, when he is at F, the sun 
will be south of his zenith. Passing by the sun 
(providing he has not changed his position) the 
sun will disappear at his back, or in the northwest. 
—H. P. Howell. 

As we have been obliged to reduce the original 
diagrams in the above copies to suit our space, we 
will here say that, in Mr. Howell’s, the line of 
vision from £ to the sun should run fJavaWel to 
the line from the centre of the earth to the sun, 
—that orb being at such a vast distance that it 
makes no perceptible angle with points the most 
remote from each other on our planet. It would 
have been well if he had indicated this, although 
the want is not so apparent in his drawing as in our 
cut. Mr. Anthony has wisely attempted to show 
only the direction of the sun, not the sun itself. 

In answer to No. 2, Mr. Anthony adopts the 
theory held by some late astronomers, that “ one 
hemisphere of the moon, being heavier than the 
other, is naturally drawn by universal gravitation 
towards the earth, as the nearest planet.” 

We should have been glad of space to show how 
three or four of the questions have been better 
answered by others than by the successful com- 
petitors. But we fear that readers not specially 
interested in the subject may think that it has al- 
ready filled too large a space of the Letter Box ; 
and we hasten to conclude, hoping that all our 
young friends who have honestly endeavored to 
answer these ten questions will find that they have 
gained something better even than the prizes they 
sought to win. 


As we said last month, we shall during the com- 
ing year offer a variety of prizes, intended to suit 
all tastes and talents. One of a very novel charac- 
ter will be announced in the January number. 

The prospects of ‘Our Young Folks”’ for 1877 
are—we are most happy to say — brighter than 
ever. We never before had in store so many de- 
lightful novelties for all classes of readers. Sketch- 
es of natural history will be an important feature 
of the new volume, including stories of wild sports, 
and adventure with beasts, birds, and fishes. 
Some capital bear, panther, monkey, and shark 
stories have already gone to the engravers for illus- 
tration. 
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Nearly every number will contain familiar talks 
about the Wonders of the World we live on, and 
the Curiosities of Science and Art, fully illustrated, 
and conveying the most useful information in the 
most eutertaining way. Dialogues, acting cha- 
rades, operas, pantomimes, and declamations, de- 
signed for home and school, will appear regularly 
throughout the year. Sketches of Travel, His- 
tory, Adventure, and the Manners of Strange Peo- 
ple, will be given, from the pens of our most in- 
teresting writers. 

A series of subjects of especial interest to girls 
will be treated by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
others ; and every number will contain something 
designed for YOUNGEST READERS, 

*“Our Younc Contrisutors”’ — an entirely 
original feature, which has proved extremely pop- 
ular — will be continued ; and in it we shall print 
the best essays, sketches, poems, and short stories 
sent us by our young friends. C. A. Stephens, 
who made his first appearance in this department, 
will become a regular contributor to the body of 
the magazine, making room for others to succeed 
him, gain practice and skill, and be promoted in 
their turn, 

“Jack HazarD AND His Fortunegs,” by J. 
T. Trowbridge, will begin with the January num- 
ber, and be continued throughout the year; and 
the magazine will abound with sprightly short 
stories by our best writers, old and new. 


E. R. C. writes again: “ Please tell us whether 
this sentence is correct or not: ‘I just let each one 
of them try it for themselves.’” 

It is not correct. It should read, “ Just let each 
one of them try it for himself.” 


P. C. asks: “Where can I learn more about 
the city of Pompeii?” 

There have been many books, great and small 
written upon this interesting subject, but the latest 
and best with which we are acquainted is Charles 
Scribner & Co.’s “‘ Wonders of Pompeii,” which 
has already been noticed in these columns. It is 
written in a lively style, and is well illustrated. It 
is one of the publishers’ excellent series of ‘*‘ Won- 
der Books.” 


In the October number we told our young 
friends how they could do us a service, and at the 
same time help to beautify and improve the maga- 
zine, by sending us the names of new subscribers. 
We knew that every one could do this easily, but 
we did not expect that the first answer to the call 
would bring us twenty names! The person who 
sends them is a girl out in Ohio. Think of that, 
boys! 

Of course all cannot take the time to get so 
many subscribers ; but any boy or girl can send us 
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on or two, or three names, with but very little 
trouble. Now is the time, young friends, tc tell 
your mates about “O. Y. F.” for 1871. 


£. H. P., Boston. We did not answer your 
question of last April because we knew little about 
telegraphy, and were unacquainted with books on 
the subject. If you wish to become an operator, 
your best way is to walk into some telegraph-office, 
frankly state your object, and talk with those 
skilled in the profession. Ifcoldly received in one 
place, try another. You will somewhere find civil 
and communicative operators, and they will give 
you far more practical information on the subject 
than we can. 


WOODSTOCK, ILL., October 22, 1870. 
Dear “ Younc Forxs”:— 

“Coraline’s” letter, published in your Novem- 
ber number, will be read with interest, I think, by 
all who have had any experience with “ unknown 
correspondents”; and especially by the few of us 


-—all those “left of one hundred’”*»—who have 


had the pleasure of keeping up correspondence 
with “C. W. A.” 

As you seem willing to receive suggestions on 
the subject, why could not those wishing to cor- 
respond incognito, who live in the towns and 
smaller cities, have their letters directed to the 
proper drawer or box, using only initials, or any 
name whatever? You will remember that “C. W. 
A.” adopted this plan, as I did in answering him. 
(But “‘ Charlie” and I are on more intimate terms 
now.) Those living in the city, or wherever letters 
are delivered by carriers, might have them directed 
to the street and number, in the same way. This 
would be freeing “the Editors” from a task which 
it would be-impossible for them to perform. 

But, to conclude, what is the harm in using real 
names? It seems to me bad enough to know 
nothing du¢ the name. If this be not a “ deed of 
darkness,’’ why may it not “seek the light ” ? 

Wishing Miss “‘ Coraline” all success in her in- 
teresting project (I should be tempted to write her 
myself, if 1 could answer to a single one of her 
requisites), I remain 

Your interested subscriber, 
H. A. T. 


We have received several letters similar to the 
above. “ Me” writes: “I think Coraline’s idea 
of correspondence is excellent, and if the writers 
once get interested it will prove instructive as well 
as amusing. Why can’t those who request corre- 
spondents have the first answers forwarded to the 
post-office of the city in which they reside, under 
an assumed name if they prefer it? and then they 
can send their real address to whichever corre- 
spondents they choose.” 

We leave those who like the plan to adopt either 
of the methods for carrying it out suggested above. 
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We shall do what we can to favor it; and if it 
works well we engage to print from time to time 


‘the names of such persons, desiring “ unknown 


correspondents,” as shall be sent to us for the 
purpose. We begin this month with the following 
brief list (others have been received too late for 
insertion) : — 

Minnie Benton, Box 2128, New Haven, Conn, 

“ Me,” New York P. O., New York City. 

Freeman C. Griswold, Greenfield, Mass. 

Minnie Benton, who writes us a very pretty let- 
ter, says: “Please ask ‘Coraline’ through the 
‘ Letter Box’ if she will correspond with me.” 

“ Me,” who says she can write an entertaining 
letter, wants for a correspondent “a boy or girl not 
younger than sixteen, a reader of Charles Dickens, 
and a resident in the United States.” 

It is of course understood that no reader of 
“Our Young Folks” will offer or accept a corre- 
spondence from any but honorable motives. 


WE print this month two extra holiday pictures 
from two charming little illustrated books soon to 
be issued by Fields, Osgood, & Co, The first is 
from Dickens’s simple and affecting story of “ A 
Child’s Dream of a Star,” and in it the artist has 
shown us the boy and his sister, who used to won- 
der all day long at the beauty of the flowers, at the 
blueness of the sky, and “at the goodness and 
power of God who made the lovely world.” 

The second picture is from the ‘“ Illustrated 
Winter Poems,” and in it we see 

“The snow-bird twittering on the beechen bough,” 


as Bryant describes it in his beautiful “ Winter 
Piece.” 


Tue pantomime of Bluebeard, in this number, 
will be found a capital thing for private represen- 
tation, as well as very funny to read. 


Willie ¥. B. “Can you tell me the names of 
some good books for holiday and birthday gifts?” 
Certainly. We suppose you know all of Messrs, 
Fields, Osgood, & Co’s. books, and wish to learn 
of others. Mr. A. F. Graves, of Boston, has some 
excellent books, pretty outside and good inside. 
Of his latest books, “‘The Sunshine Series,” 
“Amy Garnett,” and “‘ Joe and the Howards,” 
are perhaps the best. These are well described in 
the advertising pages, to which we refer you. 


Amonc the tempting array of new juveniles pub- 
lished during the year by Messrs. D. Lothrop & 
Co, are the two prize volumes, “ Short-Comings 
and Long-Goings” and “Lute Falconer,’’ to- 
gether with a host of other good things for the 
young, particularly set forth in their announce- 
ment. 
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Henry A. Young & Co., of Boston, have some 
attractive and commendable books for young read- 
ers. We advise all to read “Mark Dunning’s 
Enemy,” a striking temperance story. ‘ Breaking 
the Rules,” an English school-boy story; the 
“* Lindendale Stories” by Francis Forester; and 
Miss Phelps’s ‘‘ Gypsy Series,”’ are good enough 
for parents to make a memorandum of for the 
coming holiday season. 

The two new prize books, “ Both Sides of the 
Street” and “‘ Moth and Rust,” beautifully illus- 
trated and bound in gold and black, from the press 
of Henry Hoyt, are now ready, and make an ap- 
propriate gift to young people during the coming 
holidays. 


Anastasia. —‘‘I want to make my mother a 
Christmas present of a Sewing Machine ; can you 
tell me which o the many now in the market is 
most simple and can be used for a variety of 
work?” There are so many good sewing ma- 
chines, that we should hesitate to pronounce any 
one the des¢ in all respects ; but for simplicity and 
general usefulness the Weed Family Favorite is 
excellent. 


H. P. P. writes from Mafshall, Texas: “ Will 
you be so kind as to inform me what is the best 
work on Taxidermy? I am expert in the use ofa 
gun, and often wish to preserve the fine specimens 
of animals and birds I find here.” 

“The Naturalist’s Guide,” by C. J. Maynard, 
is the latest and probably the best work on the 
subject. It contains full directions for co)lecting, 
preserving, and mounting birds, mammals, and 
fishes, and is well illustrated. Published by Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. 


Mary S. Case writes: ‘Having tried to answer 
the ‘Traveller’ question, I should like to ask 
another: “If a man were to travel northeast as 
long as that was possible, where would he come 
to?” 


Tue discussion of Mr. Hale’s charge to young 
writers “never” to use the words “ commence” 
and “presume” has excited a gcod deal of in- 
terest among readers of the Letter Box. Other 
communications on the subject have come to us; 
among them one from Mr. Hale himself. We 
shall give it next month, together with much other 
interesting matter crowded out of this number by 
the answers to the prize questions. 


Lucy Cuase, of Springfield, Mass., sends an- 
swers to all our November puzzles, with but one 
slight mistake. Other answers have been sent in 
by George Valentine, Coxsackie Station, N. Y., 
Harry B. Clossen, Springfield, Vt., and “‘ Guess,” 
Whitewater, Wis. 














